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YOUTH CONSERVATION CORPS PROGRAMS 



TUESDAY. MARCH 31. 1992 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Energy and the Environment. 

Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met at 9:00 a.m. in room 2226 of the Rayburn 
House Office Building, Hon. Peter H. Kostmayer (chairman ot the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF CHAIRMAN PETER H. KOSTMAYER 
Mr. Kostmayer. The Subcommittee will come to order. 
A number of studies have cited the enormous benefits ot the de- 
pression-era Civilian Conservation Corps in developing recreation 
facilities in thousands of local, state and federal parks and forests, 
while giving hundreds of thousands of unemployed people an op- 
portunity for work. Now there are more contemporary examples 
The Youth Conservation Corps programs have emerged as one ot 
the few new initiatives in park and natural resources staffing since 
the 1970s and 1980s. The federally-run Youth Conservation Corps 
program has inspired the development of over 70 existing state, 
city and county conservation corps programs. 

These programs are based upon earlier federal models such as 
the CCC, but are essentially grassroots efforts. They successfully 
combine meaningful projects that benefit the general public with 
job experience, career skills and educational incentives. 

An important benefit of corps programs, in addition to the em- 
ployment factors, is the hands-on experience in environmental 
stewardship that they offer young people— experiences that Provide 
a greater stake in the natural heritage and contribute to building a 
critically needed conservation ethic in the country. In tact, there 
has been considerable testimony about the strong ties between re- 
sponsible outdoor behavior and manual labor to protect and im- 

^^These programs are effective, particularly when you look at the 
figures and realize that the federal agencies receive an average ot 
about $1.50 for every Young Conservation Corps invested. Yet the 
Administration has not requested any funding since 1984. 

Across the Nation, Youth Conservation Corps are forced to turn 
young people away from programs because of a lack of funding. 
And agencies at all levels of government are facing maintenance 
and rehabilitation backlogs that amount to hundreds of thousands 
of dollars. 

(l> 



The Administration has continued to avoid requests for funding 
for the Youth Conservation Corps program in a time when unem- 
ployment is rising and crimes among young people are becoming 
epidemic. Researchers have concluded that the social investment in 
the Job Corps programs offers a 46 percent rate of return to society 
on an annual investment of about $13,000 per young person. Yet 
the Administration chooses instead to spend about $38,000 annual- 
ly on the cost of incarcerating a young person. 

There is an 18 percent unemployment rate among young people 
and an enormous backlog of conservation and maintenance work 
on public lands throughout the country which, because of budget 
cuts, will not be completed. Youth Conservation Corps programs 
can effectively and cost-efficiently address both of these problems. 

Wendell Berry, in his book 'The Unsettling of America,'' said 
that. 

''Although responsible use may be defined, advocated and, to 
some extent, required by organizations, it cannot be implemented 
or enacted by them; it cannot be effectively enforced by them. The 
use of the world is finally a personal matter, and the world can be 
preserved in health only by the forbearance and care of a multi- 
tude of persons." 

The Youth Conservation Corps programs have been a sound in- 
vestment in the young people and in the land, offering employment 
to those who may not have otherwise had jobs, providing a means 
of accomplishing important work which would otherwise not be 
done, and building a corps of citizens who have learned about 
caring for our Nation's resources. 

[Prepared statement of Mr. Kostmayer follows:] 

Statement op Hon. Peter II. Kostmayer 

Many studies have cited the enormous benefits of the depression-era Civilian Con- 
servation Corps in developing recreation facilities in thousands of local, state and 
federal parks and forests while giving hundreds of thousands of unemployed people 
an opportunity for work. Now there are more contemporary examples. 

Youth Conservation Corps programs have emerged as one of the few new initia- 
tives in park and natural resources staffing since the 1970 s and SO s. The federally 
run Youth Conservation Corps program has inspired the development of over 70 ex- 
isting state, .Mty and county conservation corps programs. These programs are based 
upon earlier Federal models like the CCC. but are essentially grassroots efforts. 
They successfully combine meaningful projects that benefit the general public with 
job experience, career skills and educational incentives for their members. 

An important benefit of corps programs in addition to the emplovment factor is 
the "hands-on" experience in environmental stewardship that thev offer young men 
and women; experience that provides a greater stake in their natural heritage and 
contributes to building a critically needed conservation ethic. In fact, there has been 
considerable testimony about the strong ties between responsible outdoor behavior 
and manual labor to protect and improve the land. 

These programs are visibly effective— particularly when vou look at the figures 
and realize that the federal agencies receive an average of $1.50 on every Youth 
Conservation Corps dollar invested; yet the administration has not requested fund- 
ing since 1984. Across the nation, youth conservation corps are forced to turn youths 
away from the programs because of a lack of funding: and agencies at all levels of 
government are facing maintenance and rehabilitation backlogs into the hundreds 
of thousands of dollars. 

The administration has continued to avoid requests for funding of the Youth Con- 
servation Corps program in a time when unemployment is skyrocketing and youth 
crimes are becoming a national epidemic. Researchers have concluded that the 
social investment in the Job Corps program offers a -Ui percent rate of return to 
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society on an annual investment of $13,000 per youth; yet is has become this admin- 
istrations choice to spend $38,000 annually on tlie mcarceration of a youth 

There is a^^^^^ percent youth unemployment rate and an enormous backlog of 
conservation and maintenance work on public lands throughout the United States 
which because of budget cuts, cannot be done. Youth conservation corps programs 
can effectively and cost efficiently address both of these issues ..Althou,rh re- 

Wendell Berry, in his book "The Unsettling of America said 'hat. Although re 
sponsible use may be defined, advocated, and to some extent required by organiza- 
tions it cannot be implemented or enacted by them. It cannot be effectively en- 
forced by ther The use of the world is finally a personal matter and the world can 
be preserved in health only by the forbearance and ^^^^ f. ^ ^ fT,^l°[^'ZL 
Youth Conservation corps programs have been a sound investment in our youths 
and in our land: offering employment to those who may not have otherwise had 
jobs; providing a means of accomplishing important work wh-ch ^"Id otherwise 
not be done; and building a corps of citizens who have learned about caring for our 
nation's resources. 

Mr. KOSTMAYER. I'd like to call our first panel. Mr. Carlton Wil- 
liams, a Ranger in Fairmount Park in Philadelphia; Ms. Virginia 
Crouch, Youth Conservation Corps graduate; Mr. Eleazar Uomin- 
guez, Pennsylvania Conservation Corps member; and Ms. Allyssa 
Prazenica, Pennsylvania Conservation Corps member. It all ot you 
would come forward. 

Ms. Prazenica, if you'd begin. 

PANEL CONSISTING OF ALLYSSA PRAZENICA, AND ELEAZAR DO- 
MINGUEZ. MEMBERS. PENNSYLVANIA CONSERVATION COR S; 
VIRGINIA CROUCH. GRADUATE. YOUTH CONSERVATION CORPS; 
AND CARLTON WILLIAMS. RANGER SUPERVISOR. FAIRMOUNT 
PARK. AND GRADUATE. PHILADELPHIA RANGER CORPS 

STATEMENT OF ALLYSSA PRAZENICA. CORPS MEMBER. 
PENNSYLVANIA CONSERVATION CORPS 
Ms. Prazenica, Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
Subcommittee, for this opportunity to testify in support ot the 
Youth Conservation Corps program. u r 

My name is Allyssa Prazenica and I m a Corps member for the 
PCC at the Jennings Environmental Education Center in Butler 
County, which is a rural area in western Pennsylvania. 

I am 21 years old and I joined the Corps about four months ago, 
I have recently acquired my Associates degree from Paul bmiths 
College in Forest Recreation. And being in the PCC has given me 
an opportunity to get a real taste of my degree. . , . 

I am involved with PennSERVE and the PCC's Youth Advisory 
Group, in which we reviewed and provided input for new Corps 
funds under the National and Community Service x^ct. 

The point I'd like to make for the Subcommittee s consideration 
is when things get slow with our group, we would like to do a 
mixed variety of things for the community which would givs us 
more publicity. A lot of people don't know about us. And I think by 
doing things for the community we would be able to get publicity. 

And we would like more advanced training in our programs tar 
beyond what we can do. We want to push ourselves even more 

And I'd also like to see more females. A lot of females don t 
think they can do what the men can do. But I m proof. I can do 
just as good as the men can. 
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\nd we*d like life-skill classes also, somebody to come in and 
teach us to brush up on our math skills, our English skills, help us 
write resumes to find a better job. 

And we have a recommendation for an Assistant Crew Leader 
position for an outstanding Corpsmember who has shown outstand- 
ing leadership. We'd like to have that position made also. 

And Td like to thank you. And I'd be glad to answer any ques- 
tions you may have. 

[Prepared statement of Ms. Prazenica follows:] 
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Mr. KosTMAYER. Thank you very much. 
Sir. 

STATEMENT OF ELEAZAR DOMINGUEZ, CORPS MEMBER, 
PENNSYLVANIA CONSERVATION PROJECT 

Mr. DOMINGUEZ. My name is Elea^ar Dominguez. I am a Corps 
member of the Pennsylvania Conservation Corps in Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. I work in the Landes Valley Museum. 

I am 19 years old and when I started this program I was unem- 
ployed, and I was receiving financial assistance from welfare. And 
suddenly the Pennsylvania Conservation Corps came to my rescue. 
And Td like to tell you the experiences I have had in the Conserva- 
tion Corps. 

I've seen people come into this program without the knowledge 
of being able to read a tape measure or identifying tools. And at 
this point, these people are sufficiently able to tell you what kind 
of measurements or what to do in certain cases. 

I'd like to tell you that this program is working and that it s 
done a lot for me and a lot for other people. 

To tell you about the commitment I have and the commitment 
we have to PCC over at Landes Valley Museum, Td like to give a 
small testiinony about how interested we are in this program and 
how good this program's been for us. 

As it came up one day, I had bought a car to get to work. And 
when I started work I saw some guys that were being interviewed. 
And I offered them a ride. 

All of a sudden, my car broke down and, as a commitment to 
Pennsylvania Conservation Corps, I made up my mind to stay out 
late till probably 4:00 in the morning just trying to f\x the gas tank 
so that that next day I could get to work. 

I just wanted to show the other guys that if it's important to me, 
that's how important it has to be for them. Teamwork really 
works. And it was important to me at that time. 

So I'm grateful for this opportunity to give testimony on the side 
of the Youth Conservation Corps. 

Thank you for letting me testify. 

[Prepared statement of Mr. Dominguez follows:] 
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Mr. KosTMAYER. Thank you very much. 
Ms. Crouch, 

STATEMENT OF VIRGINIA CROUCH, GRADUATE, YOUTH 
CONSERVATION CORPS 

Ms. Crouch. Thank you. 

I'm glad to testify on the impact that the Youth Conservation 
Corps program had in my life. The opportunity to work in YCC 
gave me specialized scientific knowledge, conviction about environ- 
mental issues, appreciation for botanical study and connections im- 
portant in future work. 

For me, YCC served as an outstanding educational program and 
a major influence in my course of study and choice of career. 

I entered Rock Creek Park's YCC program in the Summer of 
1986, after finishing high school. The Resource Manager at Rock 
Creek was asked to send one student to the Plant Ecology of the 
Center for Urban Ecology, a research unit of the Park Service. 
And, because of transportation difficulties, I was selected for that 
duty. 

In the Plant Ecology Lab, I worked with a research biologist 
studying invasive exotic vines, such as kudzu, English ivy and wis- 
teria. He was interested in their impact on native species and in 
finding methods of removing the alien plants in such a way as to 
restore the native plant communities they had displaced. 

Three technicians worked for him — two botanists and one re- 
source manager. My time was spent in the field with these techni- 
cians, in kudzu treatment centers storinf' species and monitoring 
data from the treatment plots. 

Through this work I gained knowledge which was new to me and 
which I would have been unlikely to encounter anywhere else. The 
people supervising me took seriously their responsibility to educate 
me. But most of what I learned was simply from being immersed in 
the work of the exotics project. 

I saw how botanists and ecologists do their work, learning about 
experimental design, vegetation sampling methods and the books 
used by taxonomists and ecologists. 

I learned the names of plant species and the way plant popula- 
tions interact in communities. 

While learning about exotic species and native plant communi- 
ties, I gained the convictit n that invasions of exotic species are a 
means of human destruction of the natural vegetation of a place. 
As human beings, we are responsible for creating this problem and, 
hence, we are responsible for correcting it. 

I began to grasp the basic environmental principle of humility, 
that we know little about the natural world. And it is easy to cause 
damage when our actions affect something we do not understand. 
Protecting native species from willful, ignorant or wasteful destruc- 
tion became one of my general goals. 

Proximity to the people in the Plant Ecology Lab inevitably pro- 
duced an appreciation for the work they did. I observed how much 
they genuinely enjoyed any opportunity to learn more about plants 
in ecosystems they worked with. 
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Obviously, identifying plants was an exciting pursuit as was ob- 
serving plant competition in action. This sparked in me a strong 
desire to study botany, although I had planned to concentrate my 
studies in other areas. 

My YCC supervisors also provided a good connection which is im- 
portant in the work I've done since. One of the botanists, Gene 
Cooley, gave me the name of a plant taxonomist at William and 
Mary whom he knew through endangered species work. At college 
I began working for her and she became one of my thesis advisors 
and a close friend. 

The other technicians were careful to explain to me how to apply 
for Park Ranger jobs and gave the names of people to talk to at 
various parks. 

It might be useful to trace what I've done since the Summer of 
1986, as many of the decisions I've made since then have had their 
roots in that summer's work. Befoni then, I considered myself a 
non-science person, adamantly attached to the idea of liberal arts 
study exclusively. 

When I went down to school in August, I took with me a new 
desire to study botany. And during the Winter of my Freshman 
year, 1 decided to indulge that desire by attempting a second major 
in biology. 

The following Sum^ner I worked as a seasonal interpretive 
ranger. And then in the Summer of 1988, I was back at Rock Creek 
Park as a seasonal resource management ranger, working on the 
exotic species problems there. There was a small YCC camp that 
summer and I supervised the students orxe day each week. 

After graduating with a double major in biology and history, I 
did botanical research and consulting work until hired by the 
Nature Conservancy in September of 1990. At the Conservancy I 
gather and organize information about rare plants in the National 
Forests. 1 plan to return to school to study plant community ecolo- 
gy. 

The Youth Conservation Corps experience may not often be a 
source of changes as drastic as those it caused in my life, but there 
are some common elements I've seen in others experiences as well. 

Service in the YCC provides a sense of accomplishment and re- 
sponsibility, new skills and the ability to work with others. It also 
reliably provides a wider awareness of environmental conditions 
and a greater enjoyment of the natural world. 

I'm very grateful that the YCC program exists and that I hap- 
pened to hear about it and was able to participate. 

[Prepared statement of Ms. Crouch follows:] 

I was asked to t est if v on what impact the Youth Conservation Corps program had 
in my life. The opportunity to work in the Youth Conservation Corps gave me spe- 
cialized knowledge about botany and ecology/, conviction about ecological conserva- 
tion issues, appreciation for the study of plants and plant communities, and good 
connections to people who would be important in future education and work. For 
me, YCC served as an outstanding educational program and a major influence in 
mv course of study and choice of career. 

In the spring of 15)8G, at the end of mv senior year in high school, I applied to 
work at Rock Creek Park. The 20 students in that YCC camp were selected by 
random drawing from about twice that many applicants. The resource manager at 
Rock Creek had been asked to detail one of these students for the entire summer to 
the Plant Ecologv hb at the Center for Urban Ecology (CUE>, the research unit of 
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the National Park Service's National Capital Region. Because it was difficult for me 
to find transportation to Rock Creek Park, I was selected for that duty. 

In the Plant Ecology lab was Lindsay K. Thomas, a research biologist studying 
invasive exotic (alien) vines such as kudz.u, English ivy and wisteria. He was inter- 
ested in their impact on native species and in finding methods of removing the alien 
plants in such a way as to restore the native plant communities they had displaced. 
Three technicians worked for him, two trained in botany and one in natural re- 
source management. Most of my time was spent in the field with one or more of 
these technicians, either wielding clippers and a pulaski in kudza "treatments" or 
recording species monitoring data from the treatment plots. We worked at exotic- 
infested sites in several parks throughout the National Capital Region, in D.C., 
Maryland, Virginia and West Virginia. 

Like most YCC students, I entered the program without any prior work experi- 
ence. The YCC program, as my first job, formed my original idea of what work is 
like. I came away from the program thinking that work is basically enjoyable, inter- 
esting, challenging and often physically demanding. I also found that it is pleasant 
to work alongside another person, even when thert is no talk for hours at a 
stretch — that sharing a task with other people is a better form of companionship 
than merely social activities. 

Through my YCC work I acquired a great deal of knowledge which was new to me 
and which J would have been unlikely to encounter anywhere else. The people su- 
pervising me at the ecology lab took seriously their responsibility to provide an edu- 
cational experience for me, using any idle time back at the lab for somewhat formal 
instruction, but most of what I learned was simply from being immersed in the 
work of "the exotics project." I learned about how botanists and ecologists do their 
work, about the scientific method in general, experimental design and vegetation 
sampling methods, and about the books and tools used by plant taxonomists and 
ecologists. I gained basic knowledge of the names of many plant species and about 
the way plant populations coexist and interrelate as communities. I saw several 
kinds of ecological disturbance and learned something of how natural communities 
recover from disturbance. 

While learning about exotic species and their effect on native plant communities, 
I gained a conviction that invasions of exotic species are a means of human destruc- 
tion of the natural vegetation of a place. As human beings we are responsible for 
creating this problem, and hence we are responsible for correcting it. (This is the 
first environmental conviction I remember having). What I learned about what the 
Federal government had done to encourage the spread of these exotic vines, and 
why, I began to grasp the basic environmental principle of humility: that we know 
little about the natural world, and it is easy to cause damage when our actions 
affect something we do not understand. Protecting native species from willful, igno- 
rant, or wasteful destruction became one of my general goals. 

Proximity to the people in the plant ecology lab inevitably produced an apprecia- 
tion for the work that these scientists did. I observe how much they genuinely en- 
joyed their work and enjoyed any opportunity to iearn more about the plants and 
ecosystems they worked with. Obviously, identifying plants was an exciting pursuit, 
as was observing plant competition in action. Simply put, I noticed that botanists 
have fun in the woods. This observation sparked in me a strong desire to study 
botany, although at the time I t'elt that my decision to concentrate my studies in 
othe.' areas was final and inevitable. 

My supervisors in the YCC program also, provided good connections which have 
been important to the work Tve done since. One of the botanists. Gene Cooley, pro- 
vided me with a particularly significant introduction. He gave me the name of a 
plant taxonomist at William and Mary whom he knew through work on an endan- 
gered species population on National Park Service land. During my first year of col- 
lege I looked for and met this taxonomist, and began working for her in my second 
year of school. She became one of my thesis advisors and a close friend who has 
continued to educate me and (intermittently' to employ me ever since. The other 
technicians at CUE were careful to explain to me how to apply for Park Ranger 
jobs, and gave names of people to talk to at various parks. 

It might be useful to trace what I have done since the summer of 1086, as many of 
the decisions I have made since then have their roots in that summer's work. Before 
then I considered myself a non-science person, adamantly attached to the idea of 
liberal arts and the study of history and literature. When I went down to school in 
August I took with me a new desire to study botany and during the w'inter of my 
freshman year I decided to indulge that desire by attempting a second major in biol- 
ogy. The following Washin^on National Historical Park. In the fall of my sopho- 
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more years I began working in the college herbarium for Donna Ware, the botany 
professor Gene Cooley had told me about. This I continued until grr:.luation. 

In the summer of 1988 I was back in Rock Creek Park as o ireasonal rc^source 
management ranger, working under one o*' their permanent vegetation manage- 
ment specialists to continue K, Thomas's work on the exotic species problenis there. 
There was a small YCC camp that summer and I supervised the students about one 
day each week. In my junior year I began a research project on the flora and vege- 
tation of the College properties. After graduating with a double major m Biology 
and History I did freelance botanical research and consulting work until I was 
hired by The Nature Conservancy in September of 1990. At the Conservancy I 
gather and organize information about rare plants on the National Forests. I plan 
to return to school to study plant community ecology. 

Two YCC graduates from the George Washington Memorial Parkway and one 
from Yorktown National Battlefield Park have also spoken with me about their ex- 
periences. They cited the hard work involved in the program as a challenge which 
encouraged growth in character. One mentioned friendships with fellow YCC stu- 
dents which have lasted for years afterward. Besides learning about trail n^jjin^^" 
nance and basic forestry skills, one received training in fire suppression. All had a 
reinforced sense of environmental responsibility and a heightened enjoyment ol ex- 
tended outdoor activities. One of the three is now in a graduate program studying 
plant ecology and population genetics, with an emphasis on plants' resistance to air 
pollution. Another is doing graduate work in physics, and the third is with a con- 
sulting company working to promote environmental efficiency in electric power 
companies. ^ , 

I doubt that the Youth Conservation Corps experience is often a source ot change? 
in direction as drastic as those I have described in the paragraphs about my case, 
but there are some common elements in my experience and that of others I have 
known as a friend or supervisor. The general case seems to be that service in the 
YCC is a strengthening experience, providing a sense of accomplishment and re- 
sponsibility, new skills, and the ability to work with others. It also seems to reliably 
provide a wider awareness of environmental conditions, and a greater enjoyment of 
the natural world. I am verv grateful that the YCC program exists, and that I hap- 
pened to hear about it and was able to participate. I benefited greatly ^from the con- 
scientious service of the particular people who were involved in my YCC experience, 
but I believe that many students from other camps as well as those from Kock 
Creek Park would join me in being grateful for the opportunities afforded by the 
YCC program which would not otherwise have been avaih.ble. 

Mr, KosTMAYER. Thank you very much. 
Mr. Williams. 

STATEMENT OF CARLTON WILLIAMS, RANGER Sri>ERVIS()R, 
FAIRMOUNT PARK, AND PHILADELPHIA RANGER CORPS (iRAD- 
CATE 

Mr. Williams. Good morninc^. Congressman Kostmayer and Hon- 
ored Members of the Subcommittee on Energy and the Environ- 
ment. , , 1 , 1 • T> 

I am Carlton Williams, a graduate of the Philadelphia Ranger 
Corps and a supervisor, t u ir <• 

I am honored to present this testimony here today on behalf ot 
the Youth Conservation Corps across the country. I believe my own 
and my colleagues' experiences show that Youth Conservation 
Corps experiences play a major role in youth development and they 
benefit society. 

I am testifying for Youth Conservation Corps programs on behalt 
of the Philadelphia Ranger Corps, because this organization played 
a major role in helping me achieve my goals as a young adult. This 
Youth Conservation Corps program gave me the opportunity to 
become an active citizen in support of the environment. 
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Youth is an invaluable resource to benefit society. We have enor- 
mous energy and talents that can be used in many productive 
ways. 

Unfortunately, in many cases opportunity for youth are limited 
and we sometimes use our energies to negatively affect the envi- 
ronment. Young adults turn to crime, join gangs, sell and use drugs 
and turn to violence and aggression. 

We need opportunities to express ourselves positively. We need 
opportunities that allow us to build society instead of tearing it 
down. We need activities to help educate us to become assets to so- 
ciety. And we need experiences to provide us with the opportunity 
to build both the future of society and ourselves. 

Youth Conservation Corps programs are one opportunity where 
society can channel youth's energy positively. Providing youth with 
the experiences and in Conservation Corps programs will encour- 
age some of the future leaders of tomorrow. The experience we 
gain through Youth Conservation Corps progiams builds character, 
self-confidence and self-esteem. 

Youth Conservation Corps programs instill values of responsibil- 
ity, teamwork, cooperation, leadership and decision-making. With 
these traits firmly in place, we can make some of the most effective 
leaders of tomorrow. 

^ For youth to view themselves as productive individuals in our so- 
ciety, we must be provided with meaningful experiences that will 
show that the work we are doing is both important and beneficial. 
The development and support of Youth Conservation Corps pro- 
grams will help us acquire these experiences. The experiences will 
help us continue to strive and become successful, productive adults. 

There's no question about the significance of conservation in our 
society. Conservation is one important method by which we help 
preserve our environmental resources. 

Youth Corps programs with emphasis on conservation benefits 
both the young adult and the environment. Youth Conservation 
Corps programs allow youth to work together and to develop and 
improve their surroundings and their environment. 

Through Youth Conservation Corps programs youth learn the 
importance of taking pride in their community. Their efforts help 
the park, neighborhood and community become better places to 
live, work and visit. 

The lossons youth obtain through Conservation Corps programs 
are carried and applied throughout life. These experiences will 
result in appreciation and protection of our environmental re- 
sources for future use. 

1 have learned the importance of conservation because I work for 
the Philadelphia Ranger Corps. The Philadelphia Ranger Corps is a 
non-profit organization with the dual mission of youth development 
and community service. 

Members consist of young adults across the City of Philadelphia. 
They get the opportunity to further their education and obtain 
work experience simultaneously. 

Members are hired as Park Ranger candidates working as Rang- 
ers full-time in the Summer and part-time in the Winter while at- 
tending college at Temple University. They are trained to provide 
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professional visitor services for Fairmount Park and the City of 
Philadelphia. , . ... . . 

Rangers in the Ranger Corps specialize in providing service to 
the community. We take on conservation projects that enhance the 
appearance of the City of Philadelphia. Our projects and jobs are 
very diverse, ranging from clean-ups in the Park to educating chil- 
dren about environmental awareness. 

The organization is geared toward teaching others the impor- 
tance of preserving our natural resources. We apply the training 
we receive from the Ranger Corps to teach other to use the Park s 
resources. People helping people creates teamwork and coopera- 
tion. Together we wish to spread the message of environmental 
awareness to preserve it for future generations to use. 

Involvement in a Youth Conservation Corps program, such as 
the Philadelphia Ranger Corps, has made a drastic change in my 
life I've been working for the Ranger Corps for more than tour 
years During these four years I've acquired invaluable skills that 
have helped me in my development as a young adult. I've learned 
skills in cooperation, teamwork, leadership development and deci- 
sion-making. , , u ^ir 
The organization also instills interpersonal values, such as seit- 
confidence, self-esteem and critical skills, including interpersonal 
communication. The skills I've acquired through tne Philadelphia 
Ranger Corps have helped me become a responsible and productive 
adult in society. . ^ ^ , • 

Becoming a member of the Philadelphia Ranger Corps has given 
me the sense of direciicn. After high school I found myself lost 
with virtually no place to go. I didn't have the financial support or 
the confidence to attend college. r r ^ r 

I went to work at a job that didn't have much of a future tor me. 
The job had no room for advancement nor any interest in my de- 
velopment as a young adult. I began to feel that I would go 
through life with nothing to look back on. , , , . r, 

I became one of the first members of the Philadelphia Ranger 
Corps when it was established in 1987. Since becoming a member 
of the Philadelphia Ranger Corps, I have completed tasks that 
were very important to my growth as a young adult. 

I have set goals for myself there were, at one time, considered to 
be unrealistic. The Philadelphia Ranger Corps has given me the op- 
portunity to climb the ladder of success. 

Today I'm a supervisor in this organization. I m also attending 
college on a full-time basis. My target date for graduation is U^h^. 
The Philadelphia Ranger Corps is playing a huge role in helping 
me achieve my educational goal. . t 

Although I may not retire with this Youth Corps organization, 1 
will certainly carry the skills and experiences I have acquired with 
them throughout life. These skills will serve as the foundation tor 
building a successful and productive future. ^ 

In the future I wish to return to society what Youth Conserva- 
tion Corps programs have given to me. I hope to serve as a role 
model for the youth of Philadelphia and instill the same positive 
values that I've learned. ^ t u r n • 

As a supervisor in the Philadelphia Ranger Corps, 1 hopefully in- 
fiuence others to take pride in their community and themselves. 
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Through pi-ograms such as those that may be funded through the 
National and Communicy Service Act's American Conservation and 
Youth Corps, I will use the skills I obtained in the Philadelphia 
Ranger Corps to help young people understand the importance of 
conservation. 

Teaching young people at an early age will teach them good 
habits. Hopefully, these habits will be contagious and spread from 
generation to generation. Through these programs, I hope to dem- 
onstrate what can be accomplished through education and hard 
w^ork. 

I hope this testimony will broaden your perspective on the 
impact Youth Conservation Corps progr.ims is having on young 
people in society. I am only one example of how these programs 
are influencing young adults across the country. The positive effpct 
of Conservation Corps programs, staffed by young people, on the 
environment is a major reason why there is a need for continued 
financial support from our government to continue these efforts. 

Young people want to make a positive contribution to society to 
help ensure the appreciation and protection of our nation's pre- 
cious resources. Consider Youth Conservation Corps programs as 
an investment that will help secure the future of our county. 

Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Mr. Williams follows:] 
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The Importance of Youth Conservation Programs 

COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 
tor presentation to 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND THE ENVIRONMENT 
March 31, 1992 
221S Rayburn House Office Building 
Oversight hearing - Youth Conservation Corps Programs 



Congressman Kostmayer and honorea memoers of the Subcommittee 
on Energy and the Environment. I am Canton Williams, a graduate of the 
Philadelphia Ranger Corps training program, ana a ranger supen/isor. 

1 am honored to present testimony on behalf of Youth Conservation 
Corps Programs across the country. I believe my own and my colleagues' 
experiences show that such programs play an essential role in our 
development while providing significant benefits to our society. I am testifying 
for youth conservation corps programs oecause the Philadelphia Ranger Corps 
played a major role in helping me achieve my goals. This youth conservation 
corps program gave me the opportunity to become an active citizen and 
supporter of the environment. 

Youth Is an invaluable resource for oenefit to society. We have enormous 
energy and talents that can be used in productive ways. Unfonunately in many 
cases, opportunities for youth are limited and we sometimes use our energy in 
ways that neyatively effect the environment. Young adults turn to crime, join 
gangs sell and use drugs, and turn to violence and aggression. Young adults 
need ways to express themselves positively. We need opportunities where we 
can channel our energy productively; opportunities to build up society instead of 
tearing it down. We ne^d activities that help educate us to become assets to 
society. We need experiences that provide us with the opportunity to build both 
the future of our society and our selves. 

Youth conservation corps programs are one opponunity where society 
can channel youth's energy positively. Providing youth with expenences in 
conservation corps programs will encourage some of the future ^eaders of 
America. The experience we gain through youth consen/ation programs builds 
character, self confidence and self esteem. Youth consen/ation corps programs 
instill values of responsibility, teamwork and cooperation, leadership and 
decision making. With these traits firmly in place, we will make some of the 
most effective leaders for tomorrow. For youth to view themselves as productive 
individuals in our society, we must be provided with meaningful experiences 
that will show that the work we are doing Is Important and beneficial. The 
development and support of youth conservation corps programs will help us to 
acquire these experiences. The experiences will help us to continue to strive to 
become successful and productive adults. 
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There is no question about the significance of conservation In society. 
Coriservation is one important method by which we help preserve our 
environmental resources. Youth Corps programs with emphasis on 
conservation benefits both the young adult and the environment. Youth 
Conservation Corps programs allow youth to work together and to develop and 
improve their surroundings and the environment. Through youth conservation 
programs youth learn the importance of taking pride in the community. Their 
efforts help the park, neighbornood and community become better places to 
live, work and visit. The lessons youth obtain through conservation programs 
are carried and applied throughout life. These experiences will result In the 
appreciation and protection of our environmental resources for future use. 

I have learned the importance of conservation because I work for the 
Philadelphia Ranger Corps, The Philadelphia Ranger Corps is a non profit 
organization with a dual mission of youth development and community service. 
Members consist of young adults from across the City of Philadelphia. They get 
the opportunity to further their education and obtain work experience 
simultaneously. Members are hired as pari^ ranger candidates, worthing as 
rangers full time in the summer and part time in the winter while attending 
college at Temple University. They are trained to provide professional visitor 
services for Fairmount Pari< and public spaces in the City of Philadelphia. 

Rangers in the Philadelphia Ranger Corps specialize in providing 
service to the community. We take on consen/ation projects that enhance the 
appearance of the City of Philadelphia. Our projects and jobs are very diverse, 
ranging from clean ups in the pari^to educating children about environmental 
awareness. The organization is geared toward teaching others the importance 
of preserving our natural resources. We apply the training we receive from the 
Ranger Corps to teach others who use the party's resources. People helping 
people creates team work and cooperation. Together, we wish to spread the 
message of environmental awareness to preserve it for future generations to 
use. 

Involvement in a youth conservation corps program such as the 
Philadelphia Ranger Corps has made a drastic change in my life. I have been 
worthing with the Corps for more than four years. During these four years I have 
acquired invaluable skills that have helped me in my development as a young 
adult. I have learned skills in cooperation, teamworic, leadership development 
and decision making. The organization also instilled Interpersonal values such 
as self-confidence, self esteem and critical skills, including interpersonal 
communication. The skills I have acquired through the Philadelphia Ranger 
Corps have helped me become a responsible and productive adult in society. 

Becoming a member of the Philadelphia Ranger Corps has given me a 
sense of direction. After high school graduation, I found myself lost with virtually 
nowhere to go. I didn't have the financial support or the confidence to attend 
college. I went to wori< at a job that didnl have much of a future for me. The job 
had no room for advancement nor any interest in my development as a young 
adult. I began to fear I would go through life with nothing to look forward to, just 
wishing I had the opportunity to become somebody. 

I became one of the first members of the Philadelphia Ranger Corps 
when it was established in late 1987. Since becoming a member of (he 
Philadelphia Ranger Corps, I've completed tasks that were important in my 
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development as an adult. I have set goals for myself that were at one time 
considered to be unrealistic. The Philadelphia Ranger Corps has given ^.9 ihp. 
opportunity to climb up the ladder of success. 

Today I am supervisor in this organization. I am also attending college on 
a full time basis. My target date of graduation is set for 1993. The Philadelphia 
Ranger Corps is playing a huge role in helping me achieve my educational 
goal. Although I may not retire with this youth conservation corps organization, I 
will carry the skills and experiences I have acquired with them throughout life. 
These skills will serve as the foundation for building a successful and 
productive future. 

In the future I wish to return to society what youth conservatiori corps 
programs have given to me. I hope 1 serve as a role model for youth in 
Philadelphia and Instill the same positive values that I have learned. As a 
supervisor of the Philadelphia Ranger Corps I hopefully influence others to take 
pride in their community and themselves. Through programs such as those 
which may be funded through the National and Community Service Act's 
American Conservation and Youth Corps, I will use the skills I obtained in the 
Philadelphia Ranger Corps to help young people understand the benefits of 
conservation. Teaching young people at an early age will teach them good 
habits. Hopefully these habits will be contagious and spread from generation to 
generation. Through these programs, 1 hope to demonstrate what can be 
accomplished through education and hard work. 

1 hope this testimony will broaden your perspective on the impact that 
youth conservation corps programs are having on young people and society. 1 
am only one example of how these programs are influencing young adults all 
across the country. The positive effect of conservation programs staffed by 
young people on the environment is a major reason why there is a need for 
continued financial support from our government to continue these efforts. 
Young people want to make a positive contribution to society to help ensure the 
appreciation and protection of our nation's precious resources. Consider youth 
conservation corps programs as an investment that will help secure the future of 
our country. 
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Mr. KosTMAYER. Thank you very much, Mr. Williams. 
Let me ask you about the Philadelphia program, It's kind of an 
urban-oriented program? 
Mr. Williams. That's correct. 

Mr. KoSTMAYER. And what kind of tasks are you engaged in? 

Mr. Williams. Well, we engage in tasks like clean-ups in the 
park, running programs such as plant-a-tree programs. We bring 
school children out to the Park to teach them the importance of 
nature and environmental awareness. 

We actually go out to schools and teach them the importance of 
the Park, because some of these urban kids don't actually get a 
chance to learn about the natural resources that we have in Phila- 
delphia. 

We try to bring the Park to them in their schools. We give ongo- 
ing programs to teach them about the ecology, environmental 
awarenes.^and natural resources. 

Mr. KosTMAYER. How did you find out about the program? 

Mr. Williams. I found out about the program through my father 
actually. He pointed out that they gave opportunity for me to ad- 
vance in college, an opportunity that I had missed while I was in 
high school. And then I got the opportunity when I joined this or- 
ganization. 

Once I got into the organization, I really got into the natural 
aspect of it. 

Mr. KosTMAYER. Is there a relationship — you're at Temple? 
Mr. Williams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KoSTMAYER. There's a relationship between your work as a 
Ranger and your college education? 
Mr. Williams. Yes, sir. 

You have to go to school for two years at Temple University. 
You're considered a Ranger candidate Yor the first two years of the 
organization. And to graduate you must complete schooling at 
Temple University as well as performance in the Park. 

Mr. KosTMAYER. And do you know how many young people in 
Philadelphia are participating in the program? 

Mr. Williams. Yes. 

There are 18 full-time Rangers today. And there are about 25 in 
training. 

Mr. Kostmayer. Is this a program, do you think, which may 
have diverted people from pursuing things much less desirable or 
not necessarily? 

Mr. Williams. In a way it has diverted people from choosing less 
desirable ways. Because the opportunity to go to college — there's no 
obligation for you to join the program, so it allows you to gain 
skills so that, after the two years, you can use in any field that you 
like. 

Mr. Kostmayer. Let me just ask you finally, you say there are 
how many young people involved in the City in the program? 

Mr. Williams. There are 18 full-time Rangers and 25 Class 4 can- 
didates. And there's a Class 5 also; there's about 16 Class 5 candi- 
dates. 

Mr. Kostmayer. If there were more money available, would 
more people be involved in the program? 
Mr. Williams. That's correct. 
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A lot of my friends, a lot of my colleagues, a lot of people that 
even are older than young adults are interested in joining the 
Philadelphia Ranger Corps. So it has played an essential role in 
youth development and community service. 

Mr. KosTMAYER. Ms. Prazenica, let me ask you how you got in- 
volved in your program? 

Ms. Prazenica. I found out from the Job Service; they called me. 
I never even knew it existed until the Job Service called me. 

Trying to get into this field is very hard, trying to get your foot 
into the door, they're giving me the chance to 'do that. 

Mr. KosTMAYER. And this interested you because of the employ- 
ment opportunities? 

Ms. Prazenica. No. I love being outdoors. That's what I went to 
school for in Forest Recreation. So this has given me a chance. I 
have to start out somewhere. 

Mr. KosTMAYER. What are your ambitions in terms of going on 
after this? 

Ms. Prazenica. I plan on going back to school and getting my 
bachelor's degree. And then, for future reference, I want to own my 
own tree nursery. 

Mr. KosTMAYER. Great. 

Ms. Crouch, how did you get involved in this? 
Ms. Crouch. I found out about Youth Conservation Corps from a 
flyer that was left on a table in my high school cafeteria. 
Mr. KosTMAYER. All right. 

And has it been a worthwhile program, as far as you're con- 
cerned? 
Ms. Crouch. Very much, yes, 

Mr. KosTMAVER, And what will you do after this? You'll go on 
professionally? 

Ms. Crouch. I'm working at the Nature Conservancy and I've ap- 
plied to graduate schools in Plant Ecology. And I'm still waiting to 
hear from Chapel Hill. So I'm interested in studying Plant Ecology 
and applying that to conservation work, both here and possibly in 
Africa. 

Mr. KosTMAYER. All right. 

Mr. Dominguez, how did you get involved in this? 

Mr. Dominguez. Well, at the time I was unemployed. And I re- 
ceived a call from the Welfare Office. And they told me that they 
had an opportunity in a construction program. 

I went out because I had a little bit of background and I was in- 
terested in getting references, because I had none. And the money, 
I didn't care about it; I cared about the experience I would get out 
of it. If I could get a reference to one day go out in the world and 
be able to hang onto something of mine for myself 

Mr. KosTMAYER. So it's providing you with some income but also 
providing you with some training and some experience and some 
skills; is that right? 

Mr. Dominguez. Yes, sir. 

Mr, KosTMAYER. And do you think that the skills you're obtain- 
ing now will be helpful in getting work later on which will pay you 
a better wage? 

Mr. Dominguez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KosTMAYER. And what do you hope to do later on? 
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Mr. DoMiNGUEZ. Well, when I gel out of this program, I hope 
that I can go out in the real world and be able to sell myself to 
employers or be able to have a job at least that will ensure my 
future for my family. 

Mr. KoBTMAYER. How long will you be in this program? 

Mr. DoMiNGUEZ. Six months, and an additional six more months, 
so thai will be a year. 

Mr. h^.^STMAYER. So a total of a year? 

Mr. DoMiNGUEZ. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KosTMAYER. And what actual skills will you have at the end 
of that year that will be marketable? 

Mr. DOMINGUEZ. Right now they're teaching us basic carpentry. 
And we work with auto power tools, tools that I really didn't know 
that I would work with before. I am really getting to work with 
them. 

You see, our boss is like a walking computer. He puts in our 
minds concepts that we never even thought about. 

Mr. KosTMAYER. So at the end of this year you'll have carpentry 
skills and will be able to market those skills; is that what you hope 
to do? 

Mr. DoMiNCxUEZ. Yes, sir. 

I'll have the skills. And I'm hoping to learn through the program 
how to write a resume that will help me sell myself. 

Mr. KosTMAYER. Just let me ask you, before you got involved in 
this program, you were unemployed? 

Mr. DoMiNGUEZ. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KosTMAYER. On welfare, I gather? 

Mr. DoMiNGUEZ. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KosTMAYER. Okay. I appreciate your testimony. 
The gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. Hefley. Mr. Chairman, this is very interesting testimony. I 
appreciate it and apologize for not getting in on all of it. 

In each of your programs — and I understand they're somewhat 
different. But in each of your programs, do they emphasize skills 
and traits like showing up for work on time and keeping a sched- 
ule? Do they teach you the normal work processes like that beyond 
the particular skills of power tools and so forth? 

Mr. Williams. Definitely. 

It*s like a professional organization and you have to be on time. 
If you don't meet the peiformance of what the job requires, you 
will be dismissed based on your performance and your time and at- 
tendance. 

They need you there to perform this service and to perform a 
quality service in the Park. And if you're not there, you can't learn 
how to do something. 

Mr. Hekley. So it's not just fun and games. They're really seri- 
ous about it; is that right? 

Mr. Williams. That s right. 

Mr. Hefley. Is that true with all of vou? 

[All nod heads.] 

Mr. Hefley. Who pays for your various programs, do you know 
that? The money for the program, where does it come from? 
We can start with you, Mr. Williams. 
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Mr. Williams. The money is currently coming from a grant from 
the William Penn Foundation. And it's an organization that allo- 
cates money to non-profit organizations that specialize in communi- 
ty service, such as the Philadelphia Ranger Corps. ^ 

Were currently seeking future funding for the Philadelphia 
Ranger Corps for the continuance of the program. 

Mr. Hefley. Ms. Crouch. . 

Ms. Crouch. Fve always assumed that Youth Conservation Corps 
funds are Interior Department funds, although I haven't checked 
that out. 

Mr. DoMiNGUEZ, Our fund money comes from the state. 

Mr. Hefley. From the state, okay. 

And you're in the same? 

Ms. Prazenica. Yes, we're in the same. 

Mr. Hefley. Well, there's some private funds then and federal 
funds and state funds in the three different programs. 

As far as you know, is there any intermingling of private, btate 
and federal funds in any one program? 

I see some heads in the back of the room shaking yes, so maybe 
v/e'll be to that a little later. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. KosTMAYER. Thank you. 

I want to thank all of the witnesses for your testimony and con- 
gratulate you on coming here today. We very much appreciate it 
and it's been very worthwhile. 

Thank you very much. rrr^ ^ 4. 

I call our second panel. Mr. William Hartwig, U.S. Department 
of the Interior, U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, Deputy Assistant Di- 
rector for Refuges and Wildlife; Mr. David Moffitt, U.S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior, National Park Service, Assistant Director, 
Visitor Services; Mr, Jay Lamar Beasley, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, the Forest Service, Deputy Chief for Administration; and 
the Honorable Paul McCloskey, Jr., Chair of the Commission on 
National and Community Service. 

Congressman, we can begin with you if you want to start ott. it s 
good to see you. 

Mr. McCloskey. You have my statement? 

Mr. KosTMAYER. We do have your statement, yes. 

PANEL CONSISTING OF HON. PAUL McCLOSKEY, JR., CHAIR, COM- 
MISSION ON NATIONAL AND COMMUNITY SERVICE; DAVID 
MOFFITT US. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR NATIONAL 
PARK SERVICE, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, VISITOR SERVICES; 
WILLIAM HARTWIG, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, FISH 
& WILDLIFE SERVICE, DEPUTY ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, REF- 
UGES AND WILDLIFE; AND JAY LAMAR BEASLEY, U.S. DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE, FOREST SERVICE, DEPUTY CHIEF 
FOR ADMINISTRATION 

STATEMENT OF HON. PAUL N. McCLOSKEY, JR., CHAIRMAN, COM- 
MISSION ON NATIONAL AND COMMUNITY SERVICE, U.S. HOL^SE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr, McCloskey. My thought is that rather than read the state- 
ment I would tell you that our Commission was established to tur- 
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ther the ethic of civic responsibility and given four separate tvoes 

?vDro?nnP 'T' '° '^^l' °^ ^hich Ts the very yS Co^^?- 
type of operation of your first witnesses. ^ 

Sev^S?^& IZ^^^^f""'^-^^^^ "'^^y '^"^^ i"to existence in 
oeptember. Our deadhne for apphcations s March 23 Bt;L >°en 

Thislsihe' l:fe"nf'^' applications 46 st;ies 

mi Anf f Fnnn ^^^nsas' application indicating] in front of 
we htje mn°nnn°^"n ^""^l^'' '"^"^ the Nation, for which 
Tqgo wp A'^t' ^hich was passed in 

1990, we have some 36 Indian tribes that have applied This is the 

Ty Ltr^sjLf ^'^''^ ^"'^ ^"^'hefr program's 

Because 44 percent of the tribe are below the poverty level Thev 
have an application here to put four crews of eijht kidVto work in 
persor"""'" ' ^ °^ ^^""^t ^3000 per young 

We will be deciding, in the next month, how to make thP<5P 
grants to try to stimulate both the ethic of c vicTesponTiSlitv and 
particularly to develop young people leadership acroL ^he oun?ry 
youtsraftnhp'fi^%P'f.f Chairmanf is to report back t'i 

i^'S^Slr^^ScZn'^' ^ learning'p^ 

vok.n'tP^p?ln'Hn?r^"\l"* ^'^t^°" to Stimulate people to 

volunteer to do those things that government finds it so costly to 

You've given us $73 million to allocate for fiscal year 1992 One 
percent of it goes to Indian tribes; that's the $730,000 The othe? 
iJllocations are as stated in my statement . me oiner 

done'^nn^fiHTIiS^^^ there is a suggestion that this work be often 
rHve have ±n '° l^^ assistance to Fish and Wildlife Service, 
to— we have seen superb volunteer efforts, both adult and youth 

Senfrn^ 'v,' ^^'V'^^- Which'of those we wHl fmple: 
ment and which we will not, we're not quite sure 

ShirlpJ^c^Z me today our Executive Director, Catherine Milton; 
f tor Kpnnf H^' ""^^ °^ ^he draftsmen of the Act with Sen^ 

2a?e S Alan^v, """uP"™^ V^""^^^ hope you might interro- 
S =, f^^^^'' "^^^ ^"""^ the program in Boston, probably the 

gTams7nTrSSc°a^ '^'^ — ^^^^ ^-thCo' 

^fStfl""* Harvard Law School and, instead of going on to Wall 

gr^^iXScSS^ ^'^^ volunteer^?^! 

And we'll be pleased to answer any questions you have. 

[Complete statement of Mr. McCloskey follows:] 

Statement op Paul N. McCoskev, Jr., C„AmMAN, Commission on Nat.oma,. and 

Community Service 
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Commission on National and Community Service. The Commission was created by 
the National and Community Service Act of 1990. signed into lav^' on November 16, 
1990. Its 21 Board members were confirmed by the Senajte in late summer, 1991, and 
the first meeting of the Board was held on September 25, 1991. 

With me are two members of the Commission s Executive Committee, Shirley 
Sagawa, and Alan Khazei, and Catherine Milton who has served as our Executive 
Director since early October, 1991. 

The Commission's grant programs, along with others authorized by the legisla- 
tion, are designed to create a continuum of service, both by age (involving everyone 
from preschoolers to senior citizens) and by time commitment (from a few hours a 
week to full-time for a year or more). 

These programs fall into four major areas: 

(1) Serve-America — This year, up to $1(5.9 million is available to States and Indian 
tribes for programs sponsored by schools or community-based agencies to involve 
school-age youth in service to the community. Serve-America also supports pro- 
grams that involve adult volunteers in the schools. 

(2) Higher Education Innovative Projects — Higher Education institutions, as vyell 
as public or private, nonprofit agencies working in partnership with those institu- 
tions, can apply for grants from a total of $5.6 million made available by this pro- 
gram. Funds will support student community service projects or teacher training in 
service-learning methods. 

(3) American Conservation and Youth Service (Dorps Programs — Conservation and 
youth service corps programs can receive up to $22.5 million. These programs in- 
volve teenagers and young adults, and they provide job and skills training, living 
allowances, and scholarships. They may also include spi'cial corps members, such as 
senior citizens, who bring special skills to the program. 

(4) National and Community Service Prorams — As many as eight States and 
Indian Tribes may share up to $22.5 million in FY-92 to test national service pro- 
grams that will engage individuals ages 17 and older in full-time or part-time serv- 
ice. Participants will receive education or housing benefits upon completion of their 
term of service. 

The Commission is in the midst of its first grant competition. Applications were 
due just last week. 

46 States and 32 Indian tribes have submitted applications. I have two such appli- 
cations in front of me, that of the State of Kansas and the Oneida Indian Nation of 
New York so that you may note their size. We are charged by the Act to review 
these applications, and for the subtitle C programs, to award grants on a competi- 
tive basis. 

Between now and the Commission's next Board meeting on May 1. 1992, our staff 
and panels of outside reviewers will analyze these 64 Subtitle C applications as well 
as 392 applications we have received under the other programs. The panel and staff 
recommendations will be presented to the Board for a decision commencing May 1. 
and we expect our decision-making process will take the full three days of May 1st, 
2nd. and 3rd. 

We anticipate distributing the $22.5 million available for Subtitle C Programs to 
approved applicants as soon as may be physically possible after the May Board 
meeting so that they will be available for approve'd summer youth corps programs 
this year. 

While Section 121 of Subtitle C gives the power to the Commission to make grants 
to the Secretaries of Agriculture and Interior or to the Director of ACTION for the 
creation or expansion of full-time or summer youth corps programs, we have re- 
ceived no applications for grants for this purpose from either of the two Depart- 
ments or ACTION. Under the Act the Secretaries of Agriculture and Interior and 
the Director of ACTION sit as ex-officio members on the Commission's Board. 

Section 122(d) of the Act requires that the Commission reserve not to exceed 5<yJ- 
of the $22.5 million available for full-time or summer youth corps programs for Fed- 
eral disaster relief programs. The Commission has tentatively decided to set aside 
19f for this purpose, but could increase this figure to the full 5% should there not 
be a sufficient number of qualified applications approved in early May. There are 
some other provisions of the Act that may be of interest to the Committee. Section 
134 authorizes the Commission to develop, in cooperation with the heads of other 
Federal agencies, regulations designed to permit, where appropriate, joint programs. 
We have not yet begun such a process in view of what we have perceived as the 
primary importance of our grants-making responsibilities. 

Section 179(a) requires the Commission to provide, through grants or contracts, 
for the continuing evaluation of the programs that receive assistance to determine 
the impact of such programs on the recruiting of individuals for each regular and 
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reserve component of the Armed Forces, the Peace Corps, VISTA, and the Older 
American Volunteer Programs. We take this responsibility very seriously. 

Section 190(cKl) of the Act requires the Commission to advise the President and 
Congress concerning developments in national and community service that merit 
their attention. 

We are appreciative of the fact that in the President's Report to Congress, re- 
quired by January 1, 19^3 under section 190th) of the Act, the President will be rely- 
ing on our advice as to whether Federal volunteer, national and community service 
programs could be more cost-effectively and efficiently administered by a single Fed- 
eral entity, and our recommendations concerning the roles and responsibilities of 
the Commission and other Federal entities in developing and coordinating National 
policy on voluntarism. 

Once our grants-making process is behind us for this fiscal year, we are hopeful 
that a substantial portion of the time of the Commission and our staff can be turned 
to these two responsibilities of evaluation and advice. 

We would welcome any questions the Committee may have. 

Mr. KosTMAYER. Thank you, Pete, very much. 
Mr. Moffitt. 

STATEMENT OF DAVID MOFFITT, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR. VISITOR 
SERVICES, U.S, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, NATIONAL 
PARK SERVICE 

Mr. Moffitt. First of all, Mr. Chairman, there may be some con- 
fusion. More than likely, there is confusion in the Department in 
that I came thinking I was testifying for both Fish and Wildlife 
Service, and I see my colleague is here. So there may be some repe- 
tition in our testimony. 

Mr. KosTMAYER. Well, you fellows will have to work it out. We're 
agreeable. It won't be the first time we've had some confusion here, 

Mr. Moffitt. I suspect so. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to appear before the 
Subcommittee today and provide you with information on the 
Youth Conservation Corps program within the Department of the 
Interior. 

The 91st Congress enacted a bill in August 1970 creating a Youth 
Conservation Corps program with a budget of $3.5 million. The pro- 
gram subsequently grew each year. In 1980 the appropriation 
amounted to $60 million. 

The program was jointly administered by the Department of the 
Interior and the Department of Agriculture. 

During those years Interior received 35 percent of the funds; Ag- 
riculture received 35 percent of the funds to implement the pro- 
grams within their agencies. 

The remaining 30 percent of the funds were jointly administered 
by Interior and Agriculture and made available as grants to the 
States and possessions in order to implement the programs on their 
public lands. 

In the case of the National Park Service, the program grew from 
340 participants in 1970 to approximately 5,000 in 1980. 

In 1981 the program was changed significantly in that Interior 
and related agencies were required to fund the program from exist- 
ing operating funds at a level that was not to be less than one mil- 
lion dollars a year or more than three million dollars annually. 
That requirement ?ias continued to the present day. 
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In fiscal year 1990 the Department enrolled 1,268 young people 
in Youth Conservation Corps and expended $2,860,000 on the pro- 
granri. 

Under the 1970 enabling statute, program requirements are as 
follows: 

One, to accomplish needed conservation work on public lands. 

Two, to provide gainful employment for 15 through 18-year old 
males and females of all social, economic, ethnic and racial back- 
grounds. 

And, third, to develop in participating youth an understanding 
and appreciation the Nation's natural environment and heritage. 

Work projects may vary depending on the geographical location 
and mission of the sponsoring agency. Typical projects completed in 
fiscal year 1990 included an erosion control project, landscape 
beautification, trail construction and maintenance, construction of 
boardwalks at fishing areas for physically disabled, range vegeta- 
tion control, pest control, fence construction, maintenance and res- 
toration of historical areas and monuments, just to mention a few. 

In all cases, supervisors at each YCC site are required to provide 
a structured environmental awareness program for the youth in- 
volved. 

Mr. Chairman, in closing, I must say the Department of tYie Inte- 
rior is very satisfied with our Youth Conservation Corps program 
and feel that we, as an agency, benefit equally with the youth that 
participate. 

During calendar year 1991, the Youth Conservation Corps enroll- 
ees accomplished $4,300,000 worth of needed work in the national 
park and wildlife refuge systems. 

I have supplied the fiscal year 1990 Annual Report to the Con- 
gress on the YCC program. 

This concludes my prepared statement, Mr. Chairman. 

[Prepared statement of Mr. Moffitt, including attachments fol- 
lows.] 
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STATEMENT OF DAVID L. MOFFITT, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, VISITOR 
SERVICES, NATIONAL PARK SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, BEFORE 
THE SXracOMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND THE ENVIRONMENT, COMMITTEE OF 
INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
CONCERNING YOUTH CONSERVATION CORPS PROGRAMS OF THE NATIONAL PARK 
SERVICE AND THE FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 

March 31, 1992 

Mr. chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to appear before your 
Subcommittee today and provide you with information on the Youth 
Conservation Corps Program within the Department of the Interior. 

The Ninety-first Congress enacted a bill in August 19 70 creating a 
Youth Conservation Corps program with a budget of $3.5 million. 
The program subsequently grew each year and in 1980 the 
appropriation amounted to $60 million. The program was jointly 
administered by the Department of the Interior and the Department 
of Agriculture. During those years Interior received 35 percent of 
the funds and Agriculture 35 percent of the funds to implement the 
program within their agencies. The remaining 3 0 percent of the 
funds were jointly administered by Interior/Agriculture and made 
available as grants to the States and possessions in order to 
implement the program on their public lands. 

In the case of the National Park Service the program grew from 340 
participants in 1970 to approximately 5000 in 1980. In 1981 the 
program was changed significantly in that Interior and related 
agencies were required to fund the program from existing operating 
funds at a level that was to be not less than one million dollars 
nor more than three million dollars annually. That requirement has 
continued to the present. 
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1. 

2. 



3. 



Xn Fiscal Vear (FY) the Department enroUed U6B young people 

in the Vouth conservation Corps, and $2,360,656 was expended on the 
program by the Department. 

Onder the 1970 enabling statute, program requirements are as 
follows; 

TO accomplish needed conservation worK on public lands. 
TO provide gainful employment for 15 through X8-year-old 
.ales and females of all social, economic, ethnic, and 
racial backgrounds. 

TO develop in participating youth an understanding and 
appreciation of the Nation's natural environment and 
heritage. 

„orK projects may vary depending on the geographical location and 
.ission of the sponsoring agency. Typicl projects completed .n FY 

„nfrol Droiects, landscape beautif ication , 
90 included erosion control proje^-^^, 

trail construction and maintenance, construction of boardwalKs at 
fishing areas for the physically disabled, range vegetation 
control, pest control, fence construction and maintenance and 
restoration of historical areas and monuments, just to mention a 
few. 

xn all cases, supervisors at each VCC site are required to provide 

1 ;.uareness program for the youth 
a structured environmental awareness proy 

involved . 
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Mr. Chairman, in closing I must say that the Department of the 
Interior is very satisfied with our Youth Conservation Corps 
program and feel that we as an agency benefit equally with the 
youth who participate. Durinc; calendar year 1991, the YCC 
enrollees accomplished $4,302,763 worth of needed work in the 
national park and wildlife refuge systems. 

Attached for the information of the Subcommittee is the most recent 
(FY 1991) annual report to the Congress on the YCC program. 

This concludes my prepared statement, Mr. Chairman. I would be 
pleased to respond to any questions you may have. 
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THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 



WASHINGTON 



Meoxh 19, 1992 



The President 
The White House 
Washington, D.C. 20500 

Dear Mr. President: 

Enclosed herewith is the Annual Report on the Youth Conservation 
Corps (YCC) program in the Department of the Interior, 

Section 5 of the Youth Conservation Corps Act, Public Law 93-408, 
requires a report be prepared annually detailing the activities 
carried out under the Act. To meet this requirement, I am 
submitting the reports from the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
and the National Park Service on the activities of the 1991 
Program Year. These are the two bureaus in the Department of the 
Interior responsible for the YCC program operations in Fiscal 
Year 1991. 

In my judgement, the successes detailed in this report are most 
indicative of the productive response being given to the human, 
natural and cultural stewardship agenda you and I have 
established for this department. 




Respectfully, 



Enclosure 
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THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 



WASMI NGTON 



March 19, 1992 



\ 



\ 



Honorable Thomas Foley 

Speaker of the House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

Dear Mr. Speaker: 

Enclosed herewith is the Annual Report on the Youth Conservation 
Corps (YCC) program in the Department of the Interior. 

Section 5 of the Youth Conservation Corps Act, Public Law 93-408, 
requires a report be prepared annually detailing the activities 
carried out under the Act. To meet this requirement, I am 
submitting the reports from the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
and the National Park Service on the activities of the 1991 
Program Year. These are the two bureaus in the Department of the 
Interior responsible for the YCC program operations in Fiscal 
Year 1991. 




Enclosure 
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THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 
WASH INGTON 

March 19, 1992 



Honorable J. Danforth Quayle 
President of the Senate 
Washington, D.C. 20500 

Dear Mr, President: 

Enclosed herewith is the Annual Report on the Youth Conservation 
Corps (YCC) program in the Department of the Interior, 

Section 5 of the Youth Conservation Corps Act, Public Law 93--408, 
requires a report be prepared annually detailing the activities 
carried out under the Act. To meet this requirement, I am 
submitting the reports from the U,S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
and the National Park Service on the activities of the 1991 
Program Year. These are the two bureaus in the Department of the 
Interior responsible for the YCC program operations in Fiscal 
Year 1991. 

Sincerely, 



Sincerely, y^!^ 



Enclosure 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
YOUTH CONSERVATION CORPS 
Fy 1991 PROGRAM 

year^Tryf TqqV'.'^v^ Interior employed 1293 young people in Fiscal 
Year (FY) 1991 at Youth Conservation Corps (ycC) sites nnrtoi^u 

Department for the%^r4.™^'in pf Lri^S^t^ as^'l^^^^^s^A.'''' 

tlJ''^:°l"ix^^fi: i:r^^%^°z'^\'i\°i p-^-ts m such 

characteriXiSs for FY 199?. combined enrollee 

FY 1991 ENROLLEE CHARACTERISTICS 
Total Number Served: 



SEX 






TOTAL 


NPS/FWS 


Male 
Female 

Total 


4 09 
704 


350 
239 
589 


739 
1293 


59.00 

100. 00 


Ethnic BacJ^qr^ypra 










American Indian 
Asian/Pacific 


43 

6 


26 
1 


69 


5.00 


Black 
Hispanic 
White 
Other 

Not Reported 

Total 


85 
57 
487 
8 

704 


32 
51 
459 
2 

589 


7 

117 
108 
946 
10 

36 
1293 


1.00 
9.00 
8.00 
73.00 
1,00 

100.00 
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Total 



po pulatio n °^ Ho^'g CQTHTnunitv UES 

Up to 10,000 
10,001 to 50,000 
50,001 and up 
Not reported 

Total 

Education 

8th grade and below 
9th grade 
10th grade 
11th grade 
12th grade 
Above 12th grade 
Total 





FWS 




Percent 


336 


395 


731 


57, 00 


17 4 


110 


284 


22. 00 


60 


33 


93 


7. 00 


X2A 








704 


589 


1293 


lOO. 00 



24 


19 


43 


3 .00 


164 


113 


277 


21, 00 


191 


171 


362 


29.00 


216 


187 


403 


31.00 


95 


94 


189 


15.00 






19 


1.00 


704 


589 


1293 


100.00 



NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 

The Youth Conservation Corps (YCC) program in the national Park 
Sc^rvice during the summer program activities employed 7 04 
enrollees, including a reported 12 handicapped youth, for 8 weeks 
operating at 96 locations. The costs for camp operations were 
$1,137,47 3. Program direction costs at the regional and 
headquarter offices are estimated in excess of $65,000. The 
appraised value of work projects completed was $2,140,351 for a 
cost benefit ratio of $1.80 return on each dollar spent for the 
program. 



WORK PROJECT ACCOMPLI SHMEHTS 

The National Park Service staff, enrollees and surrounding 
communities were very complimentary of the numerous projects 
completed during the summer. Each YCC project was designed to 
assure the fullest commitment on the part of the enrollees in the 
planning process. Among the most note-worthy projects that YCC 
enrollees participated in were: 

- Fencing, construction and maintenance 

- Landscaping, beautif ication and planting 

- Trail construction, maintenance and improvements 

- Timber management 

- Pest control 

- Drainage ditches and culvert maintenance 

- Sign making and installing signs 

- Timber stand improvement 

- Erosion control projects 
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- Range vegetation control projects 

- Restoration of historical areas and monuments 

Enrollees gained an appreciation of his/her natural, cultural 
and/or historical heritage. Enrollees also earned money, learned 
how to work: with others, and deal with their responsibility. 

■S UPERVISION OP YCC ENROLLEES 

The YCC enrollees are supervised by park staff and integrated into 
the park operation activities. This enables the National Park 
Service to utilize the enrollees at various uork sites throughout 
the parks. This is also a cost effective method of supervisinq 
small numbers of enrollees that can fit into the workforce to 
complete conservation type projects in the parks. 

ENVIROKHEN TAL AWAR ^f^Eg? 

The park supervisors are required to teach environmental awareness 
as a part of the work program so that the enrollees can learn; 
1) Why the project is scheduled, and 2) how the project ia to be 
completed in order to assure that environmental concerns are an 
important factor in the development of the work plan. The work 
program is supervised by regular park staff who are innovative and 
talented in ways and means to shara «nvironmental concerns. 

The park managoment makes a special effort to assure that safety is 
a top priority in planning and managing the YCC program activities. 
The safety record can b« most favorably compared with regular 
National Park Service programs. The region and park safety 
officers have provided strong support and guidance for safe YCC 
operations in the Service. 

U.S. FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 

The U.S. Fish and Wildlif* Servica employed 589 YCC enrollees at 
167 sites in FY 1991. Expenditures totaled $1,128,038. The 
appraised value of all work completed was $1,761,563 making an 
estimated cost benefit ratio of $1.56 return on each dollar spent 
(see Recruitment) . bi'cnu 
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RECRUITMENT 

The difficulty in recruitment of females and minorities is a cause 
for concern to both the Youth Conservation Corps Coordinators and 
the field staff responsible for the program. Outreach efforts and 
increasiJd public awareness efforts will be used to increase the 
number of applications. 



BENEFITS OF YCC TO THE SERVICE 

Needed facility maintenance was accomplished by the YCC enrollees 
who worked on building and ground maintenance, as well as labor 
intensive projects such as fencing and interpretative trails. 
Also, the majority of project leaders felt the program created good 
public relations within the local communities. 

BENEFITS OF YCC TO THE ENROLLEES 

Enrollees learned how to work with others; gained a sense of 
accomplishment when they completed a project; earned money; and 
developed a greater understanding of and appreciation for our 
natural resources. 

FNVTRONME NTAL AWARENESS 

Environmental Awareness {E>) training was provided to the enrollees 
to teach them about wildL.fe and fishery resources, and more 
importantly about the r»VS ' s role as it relates to fish and 
wildlife. Highlights of the training to enrollees included: 
assisting fishery biologists in tagging striped bass finq-srlings to 
be released in the Chesapeake Hay; assisting in electrof ishing for 
Apache trout in Arizona; assir^cinc, oiologists with bird counts and 
banding; and accompanying biciogists ^. surveys of wetlands. Other 
EA related trainin'j incluc?.ed guest sj-eakers and field trips to 
other Federal and S**.ate agencies. In addition to EA training and 
work project accomplichiients, the enrollees developed productive 
work habits. 



WORK PROJECTS 

The field staff, enrollees and surrounding communities were very 
complimentary' of the numerous project:! completed by YCC enrollees. 
Some of the more significant projects were: tuDding boardwalks at 
fif.hing areas fo^r the handicapped; constructing outdoor classrooms 
and bleachers J building and repairing access/nature trails; 
building observation decks; and improving and maintaining 
campgrounds, stream areas and channels. Work projects accomplished 
included: building fencss and kiosks; installing new refuge signs; 
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painting buildings on refuges and fish hatcheries; assisting in 
eroeion control projiscts; and assisting in the repair of foot 
bridges. 



The accidents were liaited to minor cuts, scratches and sprains. 
Many of these minor accidents could have been avoided. Corrective 
actions will be taken to decrease the number by providing safety 
training for all staff involved in YCC opereitions. 
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Mr. KosTMAYER, Thank you, sir, very much. 
Mr, Kartwig. 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM HARTWIG. DEPUTY ASSISTANT DIREC- 
TOR FOR REFUGES AND WILDLIFE, U.S. FISH AND WILDLIFE 
SERVICE, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 

Mr. Hartwig. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you for the opportunity to discuss the Fish and Wildlife 
Service's Youth Conservation Corps program. 

The Service has employed YCC enroUees at over 350 facilities 
throughout the country, including national wildlife refuges, nation- 
al fish hatcheries and research stations. They've constructed handi- 
capped-accessible fishing piers, boardwalks, fences and nature 
trails for these facilities. And they help maintain fences, trails, ob- 
servation decks and signs. 

Enrollees also have been responsible for conducting bird counts, 
relocating prairie dogs, tagging striped bass fingerlings to be re- 
leased in the Chesapeake Bay, as well as environmental studies 
and habitat improvement projects. 

In addition to earning money, the participants have had the op- 
portunity to gain appreciation of their natural heritage, learn to 
work with others and experience a sense of accomplishment, as 
youVe heard earlier today from the first panel. 

From 1982 through 1991, the Fish and Wildlife Service employed 
over 11,000 youths in the YCC program at costs exceeding $19 mil- 
lion. The value of the projects completed during that same period 
exceeded over $25 million. 

Although direct funding for the program was provided only in 
fiscal year 1983, the Service has supported it at a level of one mil- 
lion dollars during the other nine years. That level of funding has 
supported about 600 enrollees per year. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to discuss 
this important program and would be very happy to respond to 
questions later. 

[Prepared statement of Mr. Hartwig follows:] 

Testimony of William F. Hartwig, Deputy Assistant Director, U.S. Fish and 

Wildlife Service 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for the opportunity to discubs the Fish and Wildlife 
Service's Youth Conservation Corps program. 

The Youth Conservation Corps was established as a pilot program on August 13, 
1970, pursuant to Public Law 91-378. On September 3, 1974, the YCC was expanded 
and made permanent by Public Law 93-408. As reflected in the law, three equally 
important objectives are to: 

• Accomplish needed conservation work on public lands. 

^ Provide gainful employment for young adults between the ages of 15 and 18 
from all social, economic, ethnic and racial classifications, 

• Aid participating youths in the development of an understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the Nation's natural environment and heritage. 

^ YCC enrollees have been employed by the Fish and Wildlife Service at more than 
3oO facilities throughout the country, including National Wildlife Refuges, National 
Fish Hatcheries, and Research Stations. They have constructed handicapped accessi- 
ble fishing piers, boardwalks, fences and nature trails at these facilities, and they 
help maintain fences, trails, observation decks, and signs. Finally, enrollees have 
also been responsible for conducting bird counts, relocating prairie dogs, lagging 
striped bass fingerlings to be released in Chesapeake Bay, as well as environmental 
studies and habitat improvement projects. 
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In addition to earning monev, participants have the opportunity to gam an appre- 
ciation of their natural heritage, learn to work with otliers, and experience a sense 
of accomplishment. Local communities aiso benefit from the employment ol their 
vouth, and the relationship between the local community and the Services tield 
staff has been enhanced. In addition, local businesses enjoy the economic beneiits 
that result from the sale of materials and supplies. iwwm 

From 1981 through 1991, the Fish and Wildlife Service employed over 11,000 
youth in the YCC Program at a cost exceeding $22 million. The estimated value ol 
oroiects during that period exceeded $25 million. Although direct tunding lor the 
program was provided only in Fiscal Year imi. the Sen'ice has supported it at a 
level of $1 million during the other 0 years. That level of funding has supported 
about 600 enrollees per vear. . 

Again, Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to discuss this important pro- 
gram, and I will be glad to respond to questions. 

Mr. KosTMAYER. Thank you, sir. 
Mr. Beasley. 

STATEMENT OF JAY LAMAR BEASLEY, DEPl TY CHIEF, FOREST 
SERVICE, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Mr. Beasley. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I, too, thank you for the opportunity to discuss the Youth Conser- 
vation Corps (YCC) progrann in which we participate in the Forest 

Service. , ^ u i 

The Forest Service is pleased to have the opportunity to help 
carrv out the objectives of the Youth Conservation Corps program. 
And"; of course, these objectives have already been stated by Mr. 
Moffitt and Mr. Hartwig, so I'll not repeat them^ 

The National Forests are truly treasures of our nation, ihey 
offer opportunities for youth, as well as others, including older 
Americans, to participate in conservation work and natural re- 
sources education. The forests also offer opportunities to meet 
broader social needs of our society. 

Mr. Chairman, I'm going to be brief and ask that my full state- 
ment be included in the record in order not to repeat another wit- 
ness' statements. 
Mr. KosTMAYER. Without objection. ^ 
Mr. Beasley. The YCC program in the Forest Service otters 
youths the opportunity not only to coniniute to and trOHi^ work 
daily in the forest, but it also provides an opportunity for them to 
live in the forest setting. • u i\/r 

We have one residential program that is located in the Mount 
Hood National Forest in Oregon. It is operated in partnership with 
local communities and organizations who contribute resources to 
carry out the program with the youth working and living at this 
forest location. 

As with other agencies, the YCC enrollees perform many tasks 
that would not be accomplished otherwise. These projects include 
such things as supporting recreation programs, fish and wildlife 
programs, range, timber, faciUties enhancement and other objec- 
tives of the National Forest which yield significant benefits to na- 
tional resources and to the public. 

I would like to point out one special program that we have un- 
derway. We have one crew consisting of teenagers with disabilities. 
They are led by a volunteer leader. They maintain and clean camp- 
grounds and work on projects that provide opportunities for other 
people with disabilities to enjoy the National Forests. 
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Public land agencies benefit in another way from the YCC pro- 
gram. The program builds understanding of not only the agency s 
programs, but the broader conservation and natural resources 
ar6na 

The benefits to enroUees are unquestionable. While they earn a 
minimum wage, the program provides the youth with an opportu- 
nity to acquire increased self-dignity and self-discipline. They learn 
about the work ethic, and how to relate to peers and supervisors 
from various social, economic, ethnic, and racial backgrounds. 

Of the total 1,230 youth employed in 1981 with the Forest Serv- 
ice 20 percent were minorities and 43 percent were women. 

In addition, the YCC participants develop an awareness of the 
environment and the conservation ethic which we think will last a 

lifetime. ^ . , u u ^ 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my statement. I would be happy to 

try to respond to questions that you might have. 
[Prepared statement of Mr. Beasley follows:] 

Statement of J. Lamar Beaslev. Deputy Chief. Forest Service, U.S. Department 

OP Agriculture 

Mr Chairman and members of the subcommittee, thank you for the opportunity 
to discuss the Youth Conservation Corps (YCC) Program in the Forest Service. 

The Youth Conservation Corps (YCC) is a summer employment program tor 
younK men and women ages 15 through IS from all segments of society Patterned 
after the Civilian Conservation Corps of the 1980's, the program provides teenage 
employment and accomplishes conservation work on public lands. 

The objectives of the program are to: (1) accomplish needed conservation work on 
public lands; (2) provide employment for teenagers from all segments of society; and 
(8) develop an understanding and appreciation in youth of the Nation s natural envi- 
ronment and heritage. ^ , 1 T^c . • i. . 

Enrollees are paid minimum wage for 40 hours of work per week Most Projects 
last 8 weeks during summer months, with a few extending to 9 or lU weeks. YLL 
programs in the Forest Service offer youth opportunities to commute to work in the 
forest or live in a forest setting. One residential program on the Mt. Hood INational 
Forest in Oregon is a partnership with local communities and organizations who 
contributed resources to carry out the program with youth working and living at a 
forest location. , i- . j i.u 

YCC enrollees perform manv tasks that would not be accomplished otherwise. 
Their projects support recreation, fish and wildlife, range and forage, timber, and 
facility enhancement objectives on the National Forests and yield significant bene- 
fits to the natural resources and to the public. Of special note is one crew consisting 
of teenagers with disabilities led by a volunteer leader, that maintained and cleaned 
campgrounds and worked on projects that provide opportunities for other people 
with disabilities to enjoy the National Forests. Public land agencies benefit in an- 
other way from the YCC program—understanding of Forest Service programs is en- 
hanced and good will created in the community through youth involvement m the 

^^ThTbenefits to enrollees are unquestionable. While they earn minimum wage, the 
program provides the vouth with an opportunity to acquire increased selt-dignity 
and self-discipline. They learn about the work ethnic and how to relate to peers and 
supervisors from various social, economic, ethnic, and racial backgrounds. Ut the 
total of \:m youth employed in 1991, 20 percent were minorities and 43 percent 
were women. In addition, YCC participants develop an awareness of the environ- 
ment and a conservation ethic which lasts a lifetime. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my statement. I would be happy to answer any 
questions you or members of the Subcommittee may have. 

Mr. KosTMAYER. Thank you, Mr. Beasley, very much. 
Congressman, I just wanted to ask, is that the apphcation tor 
Kansas in front of you? 
Mr. McCloskey. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. KosTMAYER. All of it, the whole thing? 
Mr. McCloskey. Yes, sir. 

We have 30 days in which to decide on this application. 
Mr KosTMAYER. Why is it that it has to be so big? There may be 
a good reason that it has to be big. 

^^^Mr.^McCLOSKEY. I'll tell you, after serving in this body 15 years, I 

Mr. KOSTMAYER. I mean I know if you were up here, that's the 
question you d ask. 

Mr. McCloskey. Exactly. 
. "^^^^ I fo^^d' when we tried to put these application forms 

in as brief a period as we could, is that we had to comply with, Tm 
going to say, dozens of federal statutes. People have to certify 
they re going to meet the disabled act, the various kinds of acts. 

We ve literally made government so complex that it's difficult to 
do volunteer service. Because people that really get volunteer serv- 
ice then just don t like to fill out this kind of application. They like 
to get things done. ^ 

But this is all required probably by federal acts that you and I 
have passed in the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. KOSTMAYER. Good grief. Look at all that. That's for one state. 

Mr. McCloskey. This is one state. 

We've got panels of 60 people that will be attacking these 46 ap- 
plications to present back to the board on May 1, 2 and 3. We 
tigure we 11 spend three days deciding how to allocate the $22.5 
million we have for Youth Service Corps. 

And I might say, Mr. Chairman, that what we visualize as our 
major project is to report back to you which work and which don't, 
at the end of this year. Because I hope that will give you some 
guidance on what kind of programs to support and what not, which 
are cost effective and which are not. 

I brought Alan Khazei here because part of our ethic is to try to 
stimulate youth leadership. So that our work probably wiU be more 
concentrated in urban corps than it will in urban youth out in the 
country. 

But Mr. Khazei has run probably the best one in the country. 
And It you have any questions about this Boston program, he can 
probably give better guidance than any of us. 

Mr KOSTMAYER. Either you, Congressman, or Mr. Khazei, you 
see the tundamental objective of the program as what— to inspire 
youth leadership, to do this backlog of maintenance, to put people 
to work and compensate them? ^ 

What is the central or fundamental objective? And I know it's a 
diihcult thing to evaluate and determine cost effectiveness over 
but what IS the real purpose? 

Mr McCloskey. Well, there are essentially seven purposes built 
into the Act. 
Mr. KosTMAYER. I was afraid of that. 

Mr. McCloskey. Well, we've identified at least seven major au- 
thors in the Congress. 

Ms. Sagawa wrote the legislation and we might define it differ- 
ently. But 1 would say it is to reach down into particularly the mi- 
nority and disadvantaged youth communities to develop youth 
leadership by stimulating youths to volunteer. 
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We have a feeling that the best person to stimulate an 11-year- 
old to stop using crack or a 12-year-old to not get pregnant is a 15- 
year-old or an 18-year-old. We've got to find those leaders in this 
process. 

We've got another section on schools of course and on national 
forests. 

Mr. KosTMAYER. You find those leaders so that they can get to 
younger kids? 

Mr. McCloskey. So that they can get the younger kids and that, 
by getting some self-esteem in this process, that they can go on to 
leadership. 

We seem to find that there's a track. That once people have 
served others, they like to continue that through the rest of their 
lives. If we can stimulate what our Executive Director calls a na- 
tional movement, so that more and more people volunteer to serve 
in their local communities, we will have accomplished our primary 
purpose. 

Mr. KoSTMAYER. And your objective in this program is to do that 
primarily in cities and primarily among underprivileged young- 
ste rs? 

Mr. McCloskey. That is dictated by the Act and, I think, correct- 
ly so. That we want to have the service in the areas where we need 
leadership. 

Most of these young kids that are having the problems today do 
not have two parents in their homes, or two parents who work. 
Some have no parents; some have one parent. That's our primary 
effort, to track the leadership lack among young people. 

Mr. KoSTMAYER. Mr. Khazei, how do you do this? How do you get 
these kids who have such a difficult time through no fault of their 
own? Can we make any kind of impact here? 

Mr. Khazei. Well, I think you can make a tremendous impact 
and you can do it by asking them. 

I wanted to say a couple of things in answer to your question. 
Congressman Kostmayer. You do it simply by asking them. It s 
much like what John Kennedy did over 30 years ago when he said, 
''Ask not * * * 

And we've found in Boston— and not just in Boston— I appreciate 
what Congressman McCloskey had to say about city areas. But 
there are over 60 state and local Youth Corps programs operating 
now with tens of thousands of young people who have answered 
the call to service 

Mr. Kostmayer. Now, the one that Mr. Williams talked about in 
Philadelphia is one of those? 

Mr. Khazei. Absolutely. In Pennsylvania and across the coun- 
try—California, South, North, East, West. 

And what these programs have done, first and foremost, is asked, 
is said to young people, you're needed; you're important; we want 
you. Give us your hearts, your minds, your idealism. And that's the 
first step. You have to make the opportunities available. 

And if you do that, young people will respond. What we found, 
not just in Boston but across the country, is that there are more 
and more young people who want to do these programs than there 
is the opportunity available. So I would encourage you to look at 
that. 
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In answer to what's it about? The central objective of all these 
programs is to develop an ethic of citizenship and community. 
That's really what's needed in this country more than ever today. 
It's a sense that we're all part of it, that we're all in it together 
and that we all have an opportunity and a responsibility to give 
something back. 

And young people will respond to that, no matter if they're rich, 
poor or middle class, if they're white, black, Asian or Hispanic, if 
they've had the best opportunity or 

Mr. KoSTMAYER. But this program is aimed primarily at kids 
who are not rich. 

Mr. Khazei. Actually the legislation is designed to call all young 
people to serve. Our mandate is to, as our esteemed Chair said, 
really to help foster and build upon a movement that's already out 
there from as young as kindergarten all the way up to senior citi- 
zens; we're all needed. And that's what it's really all about. 

Mr. KoSTMAYER. But you're concentrating, as I think you ought 
to be, on kids who don't have in their surroundings these opportu- 
nities? 

Mr. Khazei. Well, the work is focused in the most needy areas, 
that's absolutely true. But actually the Act calls for all young 
people to serve. And I think that very, very important. 

V7e found in Boston, for example, and other places around the 
country, that when you bring people together from different back- 
grounds, they learn from each other. And they realize that this 
country has to come together, that we're all in this together. 

Mr. KoSTMAYER. It's good to have a mixture of black urban kids 
and white suburban kids and all kinds of 

Mr. Khazei. Or white inner city kids or African-American 
middle class kids. 

It's important that everybody get involved in this effort. 
^ Mr. KoSTMAYER. Now just take me through this. What is your 
first siep? How do you get to these young people? How do you find 
them? 

Mr. Khazei. You ask them. 

You go into high schools; you go into boys' and girls' clubs; you 
go into — we've done recruiting in roller skating rinks. You go 
where the young people are. You go out in the streets. 

Mr. KoSTMAYER. So you have an outreach program where 
you 

Mr. Khazei. You have to outreach. You have to go out there. 
You have to talk to them; you have to let them know what's avail- 
able; you have to introduce them to the program. It takes work; it 
takes effort. You have to go where the young people are. 

Mr. KoSTMAYER. And what role does individual attention to these 
youngsters play? 

Mr. Khazei. It's critical. I mean all the programs are comprehen- 
sive service; they're learning programs. And it's important that 
they involve teamwork but they also involve individual attention. 

For example, all the programs that involve high school dropouts 
have GED or high school equivalency components. So the young 
people in the program not only are giving back but they're receiv- 
ing and they're learning, how do I get my GED while I'm also 
giving back to my society. That's important. 
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They have programs designed to reach young people how to do a 
job interview or write a resume, to get the life skills that they need 
to go on after work. 

Or in some programs they have information on how to app y to 
college and to get a college scholarship. So it's designed as really a 
life advancement service learning effort. 

Mr. KosTMAYER. And what about federal funding for these pro- 
grams; is it adequate, inadequate? 

Mr. Khazei. Well, my own particular opinion is that we need 

more money. > i_ j 4. r 

I mean, as you can see by these requests, we ve had requests, i 
think— I'm not sure; Catherine Milton, our Executive Director, 
could answer better. But there have been requests for over, I think, 
$150 or $200 million. We have $72 million right now. 

But I think it's important that you understand that the most im- 
portant thing is that there are young people willing to serve. And 
it's not the Me Generation. It's a lack of leadership saying, you re 
needed and you're important. 

Mr KosTMAYER. Now, young Mr. Dominguez was up here earlier 
and said that he had heard about the program, I guess, through the 
public welfare office. 

A percentage of these youngsters are on the welfare rolls when 
you first make contact with them? 

Mr. Khazei. They come from all over really. 

Many have been unemployed. Many have left school tor different 
reasons. Some just want to express their idealism and want to give 
something back. 

Mr KosTMAYER. Can you tell us roughly what portion, very 
roughly, have in fact left school, are on the welfare rolls? 

Mr. Khazei. I don't know the statistics nationally. I can teil you 
from our own program in Boston, about 25 percent of the corps- 
members have dropped out of school, about 60 percent are lower 
income, are from the city, about 40 percent are from the greater 
Boston area or the suburban area, about 15 percent are higher 
income and about 15 or 20 percent are middle income. So in 
Boston, at least, they come from all over. And I think that s impor- 
tant. ^ . 

We have to provide opportunities for all of our young people to 

serve. 

Mr. KosTMAYER. And you have about $73 million for your pro- 
gram for 46 states, the Congressman said, and 36 Indian tribes? 

Mr. McCloskey. Right. . 

Mr. Chairman, I want to make clear we re not asking tor more 
money yet. Because we have not yet understood where the money 
should best be spent and how it should be spent. ^ • 1 . 

We do know that this Youth Corps program you ve assigned us to 
distribute the $22.5 million this year could perhaps give Congress 
some indication next year where the money should be spent 

I want to speak of one item that might be dear to vour heart. 1 
might say, first of all, the Don Mathis of your Pennsylvania Corps 
has been a witness at each of our hearings. We also heard these 
two young people from Pennsylvania yesterday. And I will say that 
the input we've gotten from Pennsylvania about how to shape our 
policy has been very helpful. 
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But I want to describe an instance that we will be looking back 
to report to you. It's a story of something called the Bottle Bill in 
Calilornia. A very innovative legislator trying to conserve bottles 
caused the State of California to have all manufacturers put three 
cents into a fund when they issued a bottle. 

Well, some bottles are broken and don't come back. The money 
was supposedly to be returned. But because, say two cents came 
back, the one cent he caused to be put into a fund for Youth Corps. 
As a result we now have 27 urban Youth Corps in California that 
started with that brief funding and have now magnified into youth 
service. 

It's that kind of innovation which we hope, at the federal level- 
perhaps in Transportation, perhaps in the big federal programs— 
that we can devise the seed money to start these Youth Corps and 
to fund them. 

The California program, which will testify in the next panel, I 
believe, will tell you that they return more to the public treasury 
as the work of these Youth Corps than is actually put in in fund- 
ing. 

So what we're seeking, in this first year of our operation, is to be 
able to analyze and report back to you what kind of Youth Corps 
and to the stimulation of volunteers that are best spent money on. 

I just want to make that clear. You'll hear everybody can use 
more money. We don't know yet what to recommend in that re- 
spect. 

Mr. KosTMAYER. How much flexibility do you have in making 
these awards to states and to Indian tribes? 

Mr. McCloskey. Can we tell you in a month? 

I told your staff person it would be premature for us to discuss 
our process because we're trying to be meticulous that we don't 
give favoritism in any way. 

But we hope to have made our Youth Corps grants by May 3. 
And I think it would be appropriate that we then give you a writ- 
ten response as to how we've made them, at least at that point. 

Mr. KosTMAYER. Mr. Moffitt, let me ask you about the federal in- 
volvement here. 

The Department of the Interior is satisfied with this program, I 
gather; is that right? 
Mr. MoFFiiT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KosTMAYER. In 1991 your expenditure for the program was a 
little under three million. Twelve years ago, I'm told, the same pro- 
gram was getting about $21 million. 

What happened? 

Mr. Moffitt. That's correct, yes, sir. 

Basically once funding was put upon the agency itself from— in 
other words, we had to make money available from our existing op- 
erating monies, rather than monies being appropriated directly for 
the YCC program, obviously then it began to compete 

Mr. KosTMAYER. That happened in what year? 

Mr. Moffitt. 1983. 

Mr. KOSTMAYER. So beginning in 1983 you had to pick this money 
up out of your own budget and sustain it yourselves, rather than 
get an appropriation? 

Mr. Moffitt. Yes, sir, that's correct. 
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So now it's competing against a lot of other needs within the 
ScrvicG 

Mr. kosTMAYER. Well, apparently it's not doing very well, I 
guess, compared to other needs. 

Mr. MoFFiTT. It's holding its own. 

Mr. KosTMAYER. Not compared to 12 years ago. 

Mr. MoFFiTT. Well, no, not compared to when monies were di- 
rectly appropriated. , . 1 ^• 

Mr. KOSTMAYER. Well, justify for the Subcommittee the reduction 
from $21 million to three million over the last 12 years. 

Aside from" the fact that you've got to pay for it yourselves, why 
cut this program and not others? 

Mr. MoFFiTT. Others have . 

Mr. KOSTMAYER. Somebody made the decision to cut this pro- 
gram and not another program obviously. 

Mr. MoFFiTT. Sure. We're given budget guidelines by the Utlice 
of Management and Budget, and departmental and 

Mr. KOSTMAYER. But you make the decision about what to cut 
and what not to cut, why choose this? . r n . ,u 

Mr. MoFFirr. It did not meet our priorities. It did not tail at tne 

cut line. ^ . 

Mr KosTMAYER. What priorities of yours does it not meet.'' 
Mr. MoFFiTT. Well, other programs have surpassed it, such as 
hazardous waste. There's a multitude of programs that would be 
higher on our priority list that it had to compete against. 

Mr. KosTMAYER. For example? _ u i i 
Mr MoFFiTT. Hazardous waste abatement, maintenance backlog. 
We have $500 million plus maintenance backlog of major rehabili- 
tation and 1 1 ..1 '4. 

Mr. KosTMAYER. Well, doesn't this program deal with mainte- 

nance backlog? , , . r i. i. j 

Mr. MoFFiTT. Not the major rehabilitation of structures and 

roadways and this sort of thing. . 

Mr. KosTMAYER. But it does deal with the issue ot maintenance 
backlog? . , 

Mr MoFFiTT. They take care of minor maintenance projects, 
yes— trail maintenance and that sort. And that's how we use the 

program now. r u- i.- ^ <-u 

Mr. KosTMAYER. So you're achieving a couple of objectives at the 

same time? 

Mr. MoFFiTT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KosTMAYER. So why not fund it? _ . 

Mr. MoFFiTT. As I said, it doesn't fall within our priorities any 
more than the million plus. Basically the way 

Mr. KosTMAYER. Just tell me what priorities it doesn t meet. 

Mr. MoFFiTT. Basically, the way the program 

Mr KosTMAYER. Maybe you're right. I m sun^ there are things 
that are less important; I'm sure there are things that are more 
important obviously. But what priorities doesn't it meet? 

Mr MoFFiTT. Maybe if I told you how we administer the program 
within the Park Service. Fm not sure if the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice dres it the same way. ^ 1 ^1 

But here in Washington we determine a realistic goal that we 
feel, based on past experience, that the parks can reach. We give a 
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quota or goal to each region, saying you must expand x number of 
dollars on YCC program this year. 
The park superintendents then 

Mr. KoSTMAYKR. Based on what? How do you reach that figure? 

Mr. MoFFiTT. Past performance, the regional budgets. 

Mr. KoSTMAYKR. Well, past performance, it was $21 million. 

Mr. MoFFiTT. When it was specifically appropriated for YCC, yes. 

Mr. KosTMAYKR. Well, you just said you determine what you 

spend based on what you used to spend. You used to spend 

Mr. MoFFiTT. It's no longer appropriated to YCC, right. 
Mr. KosTMAYER. Well, I understand that. 

But you used to spend a whole lot more. So one of the rea- 
sons 

Mr. MoFFiTT. When the YCC funding was eliminated, it wasn't 
an add-on to our budget. 

Mr. KosTMAYER. I Understand that. I understand where the 
money's coming from. 

But it couldn't be a very important factor — what you used to 
spend — because you used to spend a whole lot more. 

Mr. MoFFirr. That's right. 

Mr. KosTMAYEK. So put aside that factor, what other factors do 
you consider? 

Mr. MoFFrrr. Just availability of funds. Congressman, competing 
against other priorities within the Park Service, And, like I say, 
visitor protection, law enforcement, drug problems, archeological 
looting problems, all these programs have 

Mr. KosTMAYER. How much are you spending on archeological 
looting? 

Mr, MoFFiTT. I don't have the exact figure, but it s a million dol- 
lars or so. It would probably be equal to our YCC program. 
Mr. KosTMAYER. Sorry? 

Mr. MoFFiTT. It would probably be close to being equal to our 
YCC problem. 

Mr. KosTMAYER. Okay. What programs do you have then that 
deal with the problems that this program is intended to deal with? 
Mr. MoFFiTT. Would you repeat that, sir? 

Mr. KosTMAYER. What programs do you have that are intended 
to deal with the problems that this program is intended to deal 
with — the problems of young people? 

Mr. MoFFiTT. Well, we have a Job Corps program we operate 
within the Park Service also, which is separate from the YCC pro- 
gram. It's funded by Labor, but we operate the centers. That's ap- 
proximately a $4 million program per year. 

And wo do cooperate and receive funding from the Student Con- 
servation Association where we receive similar benefits that we do 
from the YCC program. And I think that's probably approximately 
$()1)0,00() to $700,000 a year. 

Mr. KosTMAYER. Do you think we ought to be spending more 
money on this program; do you think your Department ought to be 
somehow figuring out a way to spend more money than - the just 
under three million dollars? 

^ Mr. MoFFiTT. I think more money should be spent on our youth. 
I'm not sure if the Department of the Interior is the appropriate 
funneling source. 
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We Ve received excellent results from our cooperation with the 
Student Conservation Association. That's just one of many groups 
out there which can supply these sorts oi programs. 

Mr KosTMAYEH. Researchers have concluded that the social in- 
vestment in the Job Corps program is paid back about three years 
after the individual completes the program. There s what a -^^^ pei; 
cent rate of return to society on the investment, which is about 

$13,000. . , .1 u i 0 

Don't you think that makes this investment worthwhile/ 
r^'Tr MoFFiTT. Yes, sir, I would not argue with you on that. 
Mr. KosTMAYKf.. And so would you agree with me that the in- 
vestment ought to be increased? 

Mr. MoFKiTT. Yes, sir. . . ^ . 

Mr. KosTMAVEK. And what are you going to do to see that it is 

increased? , j t-, i o 

Mr. MoFFiTT. I don't know that I can do, or the Park bervice can 

do anything, sir. 1 think that's up to the Congress. 
MrrKosTMAYKR. All right. 

I want to thank you. Congressman. ^ , , , , 

Thank you, Mr. Moffitt. 1 wanl to thank all ol the witne.sses. 1 
appreciate vour testimony. We thank you very much. 

fd like to call the next panel. Mr. Richard Bornhemner Calilor- 
nia Conservation Corps, interim Director; Mr. Don Mathis, Director 
of the Pennsvlvania Conservation Corps; and Mr. Peter hngbret- 
son. Executive Director of the Philadelphia Ranger (.\)rps. 

Mr. Engbretson, would you like to begin? 

PANEL a)NSlSTlN(; OF: PKTKR KN(;HKKTS()N. K>^^>^'^' ^^ly |';, >V; 
KECTOR, PHILADEUMIIA RANGER CORPS; DON ..^^^^^^^^ 
TOR PENNSVLVANIA CONSKUVATION COUPS; AM) Rl( HAKD 
BERNHELMKR, INTERIM DIRECTOR, CALIFOUNLV CONSKK\ A- 
TION COUPS 

ST VTEMKNT OV PKTKU KN(;HUKTS0N, EXFXT'TIVK DIRECTOR. 
PHILADELPIUA RAN(;ER CORPS 

Mr. Kngbhktson. Yes, sir. 
Good morning, Mr. Chairman. 

Carlton Williams is a product of our program and he s a tougn 

^^Pm Executive Director of the Philadelphia Ranger Corps. My 
name is Peter Engbretson. 

In a very real way, I work for Carlton Williams and the man> 
young people in our program. 

Rather than going through my written remarks, which you^^^^f 
a copy of, Pd like to touch on what may distinguish the i hi adel- 
phia Ranger Corps as a Youth Corps program and talk a little bit 
about how this kind of program can leverage other results in the 

community. . t • i u 

The Philadelphia Ranger Corps is distinctive, I think perhaps in 
that it focuses on the so-called kids in the middle, or the lorgotten 
half, those roughly 50 percent of the young people in the country 
who graduate from high school but do not go on to college, bo the 
program was conceived with a dual mission m mind— community 
service and career development. 
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w P^OPI^' ^^^^ Carlton Williams, are given a path to pursue. 

Virtually every one who has been in the program and has started 
college m the program, has continued their college education upon 
leavmg the program. And the great majority of people in the pro- 
gram have gone on to other than what we think of as the dead-end 
mall jobs. Ihey are pursuing productive careers. So we see that as 
a very positive outcome. 

The emphasis on service has had its own outcomes. We have an 
organization within the Ranger Corps called CRUSH, Committed 
Kanger Using Service to Help. And this is a group of volunteer 
Rangers, created by them, that is out there involved in mentoring 
projects working with young people in the community, working in 
homes for the elderly, involved in a great many projects around 
the community. And they see this as a direct part of their involve- 
ment in the Ranger Corps. 

The early years of the program were focused on developing these 
young people who are high school graduates on their way to col- 
lege. We simply cannot afford to do that anymore. It's a very ex- 
pensive program. 

Mr. Williams mentioned to you that we currently have 18 full- 
time graduate Rangers in the program. We could have 55 or 60, the 
number of people who have completed the entire two-year pro- 
gram. We hope to leverage their efforts in this way. 
^ Those young people, some of whom are supervisors now, like 
Oarlton Williams, will be involved in supervising high school youth 
in conservation programs in Fairmount Park. We started our high 
school program last summer. It s called the Summer Park Conser- 
vation Corps. I just wanted to mention that to you because I think 
It s an example of the kind of thing that can happen around the 
country. 

Thirty inter-city kids from West Philadelphia came in for six 
weeks to work under accomplished crew leaders and Rangers as 
role models to do conservation work in the Park. I think of it as 
our 900 Club. We had 30 kids, 80 perfect days of attendance with 
resulting in 900 days of community service in the Citv 
of Philadelphia. 

We hope to make that a year-round program. And that is how 
were going to use the talents of the Rangers who have been 
through our program to work with these still younger kids to do a 
lot of good work throughout the City. 

Let me mention one other thing by way of spin-offs of these pro- 
grams. 

We were created and conceived by the William Penn Foundation 
and paid for virtually 100 percent, in the early years. We were con- 
ceived as a public/private venture. The clear expectation back in 
198 ( was that by this time the Philadelphia Ranger Corps would 
be, in large part, underwritten by the City of Philadelphia and by 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

Times change. No one anticipated quite where the City's finances 
were going. But the original notion remains, that we are a public/ 
private venture. 

And, in order to develop funds beyond those that got us started, 
we have begun to go into the community with different kinds of 
projects. 
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For example, we contract with the Center City District of Phila- 
delphia to operate their Community Service Representative Pro- 

^Te hatfius? won a contract in Camden, New Jersey, to operate 
a compSle program on the Camden waterfront m conjunction 
withT aquariim^. Virtually every kid in that program was unem- 
ployed when he or she came to us. And they're doing an outstand- 
ing job now in developing some career patterns. Motional 
From my point of view, I think the major payoff of the National 
Community Service Act will be in acting as ^ ^f^^ff , f ^",^^7 £ 
vplnoine oartnerships in the community in the private sector tse 
^ause whUe ircan provide a base of funding, it certainly can do it 
X And I think it can provide the leadership that will enable pr - 
vate organizadons to come in and help sustain these very impo,- 

*^fprepa?eTstatement of Mr. Engbretson follows:] 

Prepared Statement or Peter Enc.buetson. Ekkcvtwe Director. PHn.AOK.unnA 

Rancier lorps 

ments and local agencies in these e""-^'. We Nvere please^ Comni^nity Service .-\ci. 

of our Onited States Senators as Board members. Philadelphians as 

We are a nonprofit organization training and emplo>Mng >ounfer^-Mu■. ^ 
urban park rangers, to serve in Philadelphia s Fairmou.n Park s t^^^^^^^^ 
rigorous two-year training program, our ranger trainees have ° ""^ j. 

peiience and training with professional park rangers, as s^ell as tuo years col. eg 

at Temple University. „,„^;„„ „.hirh wp believe will enable us 

The Corps is presently undergoing a '•';struc uring s^ hich vve believe^^^ i 

will enable our program participants to be P™Uve citizens^ 

L^tiX^ v^reTg^!:i^'rb^ac\^rrhe°^clm''Jn^y as ?v:;^l'°W^Xnfident that 
he ethic of civic respo'nsibflity is alive and well « "-/^'Ive'^ntain a du.l 
Since we began to train urban Pa-'VpT-f^H^nhiil v-ounE^peonTe in^^^^ 

='i-:rvvhiS'S^=^ 

'"canton Williams talked with you about -ha^community servM^ 
Through he represented himself first, I know hat man^ of^^^^^^^ 

their success. , . ^ .^^^ .^^^^ nrnffram But we do know 

th^t-l^ramo^n^S^r ^'r,^^e[r iir^errcVa'n^^^^ of their e.peri- 
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bv side with our Rpno-Pr. oi; experiences and worked side 

rangers provided a s fong' rde°tdll "^f^f ires^" ounrto' ^'T' l*^-^ 
summer, this relationshiD wm Hp evon ' F P^?P'^- P^gram this 

career se.ninar ■■'r i;igh school "udents ' environmental education 
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fo. fundin. through Subtitle C or tHe NaU^^^^^ 

implementation of Pennsylvania s p ans^ The success ^^^^ Philadelphia 

community, and can be a mode ot partnersliip 6 support of the goals 

Philadelphia Ranger Corps would like to state ^aps be preaching to the 

of the National and and conservation progranis will 

choir to suggest that the dual i"' f^^f ^jS^^^^^-gf h should be said clearly and loudly 
reward us handsomely in the future How^^^^'^ that-partnerships. Gov'ern- 

that partnerships in ocal Ly never be totally matched by 

mem funding from all levels fo ^^ese programs y ^^^^^ ^^^^^ p^^. 

SrisnSiauVfeleTa'ge tL%"otrS^^ corporate support which . every 
''ThaTk voulor this opportunity to address the Committee. 

Mr. KosTMAYER. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Mathis. 

STATFMENT OF DON MATHIS, DIRECTOR. PENNSYLVANIA 
STATLMKM Ui< ^^^^ypj^^,^T10N CORPS 

Mr Mathis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

; I„Tr„?y™ .T«„S'r,a'„1a% application is about one- 
fourth as thick as Kansas. 

KnTreca^'ui' Wrfgoing to do what we said we're going 

'^Mr.KfMAVKl Nobody from Kansas here I gtjes. 
Mr. MATHIS. We have actually^P^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

SuSto'prSras^s'taTce to us. And their scope oi work 
may be much different than ours. application would 

. be^as^rnrbrky^sli^SV^Std^^^^^^^^^ 

w^om^eT"™^^ '!^^s^ir\^^ w^e go down the 
"Mr. KOSTMAVKK. Half of that junk can just b^^^^^^ out^ 

ev^nryoul-tolThrw^^^^^^^ ^° 
'^rhav^rprepared statement Td like to submit for the record if I 
might and just summarize it real briefly. 

2' IfrrSeret-eV^^f c^^^ of points that you brought 
up and other members have brought up^ 
I'd like to talk about, one, ^'^^f/ ^^^^^^^^^^^ cooperatively 

It's a bunch of young Pf'°P^^;;°;S to^^^^^^^^ 
doing things, being challenged, bemg asked 

not have done before. reoresentatives from Interior who 

J^^US „Sf;?f Se^/ySTeople, at l.ast in th. case or 
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the Pennsylvania Conservation Corps, do very labor intensive 
projects. 

Eleazar Dominguez — they have gutted a barn, taken down rotten 
rafters, put up a building, looked at specs, looked at plans. 

AUyssa, who was a witness here before, will be doing a major 
park structure and building in her park. 

And there are a variety of bridges, cabins, pavilions, concrete — 
real labor intensive work that Corpsmembers can do. 

And they also get the skills Mr. Hefley had asked for before 
about work readiness and problem solving and what have you. 

I'm sorry Mr. Hefley is no longer with us. Because in Colorado 
Springs, they have a corps there. And they've got red patches and 
they're called Bloods. And if you go into Denver, they've got a 
corps there; they've got blue patches. They're called Crips. And 
they're a different kind of corps. 

Those are the kinds of gangs, as another word, of young people 
that do, in a negative sense, what Corps try to do in a positive 
sense. They have teams of youth working together to accomplish 
ends that are labor intensive. 

We like to think the Pennsylvania Conservation Corps is better 
than the Bloods and the Crips. And we have Bloods and Crips in 
Pennsylvania too; I don't want to pick on Mr. Hefley's home state. 

But that's wliy I wear this uniform when I come to Congress and 
when I spoke before the Commission yesterday. We ask our young 
people to do it because we want to give them something positive 
that they can feel good about, that they can have a symbol for and 
what have you. 

You had asked an earlier question, sir, about is the product the 
work that's being done or the youth development. I guess one 
answer is, it's both. That you really can do both at the same time 
and they're not necessarily mutually exclusive. 

When you referred to crime and the problems of crime in your 
earlier statement, its our responsibility as adults, as policy 
makers— I'm a State official; I work for the State of Pennsylvania. 
Our Corps gets six million dollars from Governor Casey's budget 
every year to provide services for hundreds of young people and 
thousands of young people year-round. 

And we need to provide these voung people with opportunities so 
they can do good. We shouldn t be surprised if they go on the 
wrong track if we don't give them the right opportunities to do. 
That's what Carlton said and that's what Peter just talked about. 

My testimony concludes with four recommendations. I'd like to 
touch on those briefly. 

Let me also say that at our statewide hearings on the National 
Act Funds, which Representative McCloskey chairs, we have repre- 
sentatives from Bucks County Youth Services, from their Foster 
Care Juvenile Detention Program. And we want to include them in 
our program because there are young people who have been left 
out, not only in the City of Philadelphia but in Bucks County, in 
Doylestown, in AUentown and in rural parts of the state who can 
participate in this program. 

My recommendations are, one, I understand the hesitancy of the 
Commission members and staff to ask for money; I'll do it for 
them. The National Community Service Act is S73 million now; it 
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could go to $120 million easily and support quality projects. And I 
know in your role on other Committees and you and Mr. Jontz will 
look favorably upon that. 

Two, I checked with the Pentagon before we came down here. 
And the last three years 27,284 young Pennsylvanians enrolled m 
all branches of the military. These were young people who were 
not college-bound who were looking for some way to crack the 
labor market, who were willing to wear a uniform, abide by disci- 
plinary rules, get some training, get some work skills. 

If you believe the front pages of the various newspapers of this 
country and the evening news, Pennsylvania may not have 27,000 
slots for military recruitments in the next three years. And we 
need to provide opportunities for those young people to do^ some- 
thing worth while. We think the Corps does that and we d like 
your support. 

I know there are drafts of various infrastructure bills floating 
around. I know the Senate has had a lot of play in this and Senator 
Simon and Senator Bourne. If infrastructure bills are developed in 
the House for highway, please consider Corps as part of those bills, 
not to displace labor but a small set-aside. 

I know the interest of this Subcommittee is on federal lands, bo 1 
hope that if you look at using Corps in federal lands, please under- 
stand that will require new money. 

The mayors, the townships, the borough supervisors, the county 
officials have desk drawers full of projects that would have been 
funded by UDAG and HUD block grants and what have you, that 
they want the Conservation Corps to do. So if there s expansion to 
federal lands, it will take new money. 

My final comment is the Corps aren't a program that are nice- 
it's easy to see, you know, people sitting here and looking around 
say, oh, what a nice program. The California Conservation Corps is 
so nice. The Pennsylvania Conservation Corps, Philadelphia— these 
programs are important and they're necessary. They save kids 

lives. , V i. • • 

And if we really want to put our money where our rhetoric is 

about making a difference fo.- young people who are on the bubble 

between going the right way and the wrong way, this is where the 

buck should go. 

I thank you for this opportunity. 
[Prepared statement of Mr. Mathis follows:] 

Testimony ik Support of Youth Conservatiok Corps 
Statement of Donald W. Mathis. Director, Pennsylvania Conservation Corps 
Thank you. Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity to testify before the Subcommittee 
on Energ>' and the Environment. I am Don Mathis, director of thr Pennsylvania 
Conservation Corps, a $0 million per vear, state-funded program administered by 
the Pennsylvania Department of Labor and Industry. In the Department, the Corps 
also is part of PennSERVE: the Governor's Office of Citizen Service, and Governor 
Robert P. Casev continues to be a long-standing and nationally-esteemed champion 
on behalf of vouth corps and community service programs- Last year, in tact, the 
National Association of Service and Conservation Corps selected Governor Casoy lor 
its "National Leadership Award" for his exemplary work on conservation corps in 
Pennsylvania and for his work with the National Governor s Association. 

Likewise. Mr. Chairman, let me express the Pennsylvania Conservation Corps s 
gratitude to you and the members of this Subcommittee for your leadership on cnvi- 
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ronmental issues and for generating public policy that will enable voung people 
across America to participate in conservation programs. 

Let me begin^niy testimony with a brief description of the Pennsylvania Conserva- 
tion Corps (PCCi to show how the Corps's work is relevant to the interests of this 
Subcommittee. Then, my testimony will itemize some of the kinds of benefits that 
the PCC provides to the corpsmembers. to the Commonwealth's public lands and 
agencies, and to the citizens of Pennsylvania overall. My testimony will conclude by 
offering recommendations for this Subcommittee s consideration. 

BACKGROUND ON' THE PENNSYLVANIA CONSERVATION CORPS 

The PCC was established in July, 1984 and is completelv state-funded. Since its 
inception, more than 9,000 young Pennsvlvanians, ages 18-25, have served in the 
year-round corps. In 1990, the PCC started a Summer Youth Service Corps for youth 
ages 14-21 in collaboration with labor and Industrv's office that administers the fed- 
eral Job Training Partnership Act funds (Title II-B). Over 2,500 youth have served 
in these summer corps. 

The PCC's mission is to develop the workplace skills, life skills, and self-confi- 
dence of corpsmembers; instill an ethic of citizenship; accomplish significant conser- 
vation and historical work; and carry out other projects of public benefit. The Corps 
IS committed to a comprehensive approach that fosters a spirit of teamwork and ad- 
vances the concept of individual empowerment through community service. 

Of the 9000-1 year-round PCC corpsmembers, all of these youth were unemployed 
when they joined the PCC and 95'^'r were economically disadvantaged. 45rr had less 
than a high school education. More than TO^r of all corpsmembers left the PCC for 
what are considered positive reasons: because they had completed their one vear 
term of ser\'ice, found outside employment, joined the military, or re-entered school. 

WHAT THE CORPS UOES/WHAT A CREW IS 

Corpsmembers work on labor-intensive projects on public lands or on projects that 
benefit the public. Corpsmembers earn the minimum wage for their work and serv- 
ice. In state parks, state forests, and on other public lands, corpsmembers construct 
buildings, cabins, bridges, amphitheaters, picnic pavilions, playgrounds, campsites, 
docks, and restrooms. They plant trees, do landscaping, remove graffiti, clear trails, 
make wildlife habitat improvements, build small dams, and do dozens of other kinds 
of conservation, recreation, beautification, and infrastructure support projects. PCC 
corps work in rural, suburban, and urban areas throughout Pennsylvania. 

Corpsmembers work in crews with four to eight other corpsmembers. It is this 
team-building, positive peer pressure and support that is at the heart of the success 
of the PCC and other conseivation corps across America. There are young people— 
corpsmernoers— working together on a project that benefits their community while 
earning a paycheck and learning new job and critical thinking skills. Indeed, for 
these reasons, the motto of the PCC is "Serve, Earn, Learn." 

A trained, qualified adult supervises each crew of corpsmembers. In the PCC, we 
call these adults "crewleaders"; conservation corps in other parts of the country call 
them "crew supervisors." Crewleaders are teachers, role models, work site supervi- 
sors, counselors, public relations specialists, and general jacks-of-all-trades. Many of 
the young people in the PCC come to the program with few skills, manv problems, 
and little job experience. It takes a special person with patience and com'mitment to 
be an effective crewleader. Whatever success the PCC has had over the years and 
win have m the future can be attributed to the hard work and diligence of the 
PLCs crewleaders. Crewleaders have two major tasks. They are responsible for the 
completion of the work project, and they are entrusted with the dav-to-dav mentor- 
ing and supervision of the young people. 

At present, the PCC directly operates 50 local corps projects in rural areas 
throughout the state, enrolling and providing service opportunities for 280 corps- 
members. The PCC also helps support locallv-adminisiered corps in Philadelphia, 
McKeesport, Erie. Bradford, Williamsport. Reading, and Bethlehem. This summer 
we are planning for up to 8,000 young people to participate in the summer corps in 
all 28 of Pennsylvania's Service Delivery Areas (SDAs are those substate regions 
designated under the federal Job Training Partnership Act*. 

Last week, the PCC submitted a request for $2.25 million fnr new vouth corps 
projects to the federal Commission on National and Community Service. This re- 
quest is part of Pennsylvania's $7.1 million opplication for these" new federal funds 
that are earmarked for conservation and .service corps, vouth community service, 
and other innovative volunteer programs. 
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In summary, the PCC is built upon the legacy of the Civilian Conservation Corps 
of the 1930s with an eve on America's labor market and environmental needs tor 
the yf ir 2000, The PCC works— and works well. The next section of my testimony 
validates this assertion. 

BENEFITS OF CONSERVATION CORPS PROGRAMS 

Mr. Chairman, in your letter of March 12th inviting me to testify at this oversight 
v-ei?ring, you asked me to address the benefits which the PCC provides to young 
people, to our state, and to society as a whole. It is my pleasure to respond; 1 believe 
that you will be proud of the good work being done by the young people in our state. 

CORPSMEMBER BENEFITS 

The PCC provides voung people with opportunities to serve, rather than feel 
alienated from, their communities. The work corpsmembers do is real work, not 
"make work," and corpsmembers are taught to appreciate the difference. Moreover, 
the PCC state law provides that corpsmembers can receive up to ten hours per week 
of education/corpsmeinber development services. The PCC central office staff and 
crewleaders encourage and perservere with each corpsmember to make sure that 
youth maximizes these opportunities which include: 

GED and remedial education classes 

Vocational training such as a carpentry, plumbing, and electrician classes 
CPR and Red Cross fist aid training 

Class III driver's license training and testing for earthmoving and heavy equip- 
ment operation 

Firefighting and job safety training 

Job-shadowing and career exploration, with an emphasis on private sector con- 
tacts and environmental careers ... i j- 

Life skills training on topics such as AIDS and sexually transmitted disease pre- 
vention, money management, teumbuilding, and corpsmember-identified issues. 

In the context of the PCCs corpsmember development focus, a major be net it mat 
the PCC is trying to provide is work-site, experimental, "service-learning, this is 
the kind of education that the corpsmember learns on the job, rather than in a 
classroom. It is learning that corpsmembers use on the job and can use again in the 
future. The learning experiences can range from basic skill remediation, e^g. learn- 
ing math by using a measuring tape, to more advanced subjects, e.g. identifying dif- 
ferent types of trees and their respective properties for reforestation planning t he 
benefit for the corpsmembers is that they realize that learning is a life-long activity 
and that new kinds of learning are relevant to their day-to-day lives. Ihis is espe- 
cially important as it pertains to corpsmembers who have dropped out ot school or 
who have marginal academic skills. The Service-learning opportunities provided by 
the PCC are as real, if not more real, than the more highly-publicized efforts ot edu- 
cational re-structuring and school reform. _ . ,A/rTO» <u ♦ 

The PCC is just starting to build a management information system iMi:?) tnai 
formally captures and aggregates corpsmember benefits. My anecdotal experiences 
and conversations with corpsmembers generate two often-heard responses, f irst, 
many corpsmembers state that the PCC is the fist time that they have ever oeen 
successful in any endeavor and/or been recognized and appreciated ^t^i" a job well 
done The second benefit that corpsmembers appreciate stems from the FLL s crew 
concept, team-building approach, that is. corpsmembers recognize the value ot learn- 
ing to work cooperatively with other corpsmembers and follow the directions ot the 
crcwleader. Parenthetically, recent national studies and reports from the U.b. De- 
partment of Labor and various business groups identify these skills as those most in 
demand by employers as they look to hire new workers. 

PCC HKNKFITS TO PENNSYLVANIA 

Since 11)84 corpsmembers have done work of real value and completed projects in 
i\;y of Pennsylvania'", iu counties. Without the PCC. these projects would not have 
been completed. Below is a partial list of PCC projects completed in fiscal year .k)- 

' Rcrreation^One hundred twenty-three campsites, 12 cabins/ lodges, 28 picnic 
areas, 4r)() picnic tables, :V2 pavilions/shelters, 19 playgrounds, amphitheaters, ^ 
community centers, 1 fishing deck, :m mooring slips, KK) feet of dock, MO miles ot 

trails, and' 1 swimming pool. i ♦ i n^k 

C<mserration---Six pheasant brooder houses, .,:^0S traps and nest boxes, 2 lish 
hatcheries, \n\ acres of wildlife habitat improvements, :iS miles ot stream improve- 
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ments, 152 acres of lake improvements, 340 acres of timber stand improvements, 122 
miles of forest boundary improvements, 31 acres of landscaping, and i5,472 trees 
planted. 

Infrastructure and Support^N [Deiy-six buildings, 32 bridges, 699 signs, 33 bench- 
es, 3 miles of road construction, 1,360 feet of walkways, 4,900 feet of drainage struc- 
tures, 10 water supply/sewer collection structures, 200 miles of road rehab, 1,544 
feet of traffic barriers, 19 miles of fencing, and 12 buildings cleaned of graffiti. 
A n^n^^^^^^°" "productivity measures" listed above, the PCC has enabled 

9,000+ young Pennsylvanians to earn a paycheck and provided emplovment for 
over 150 adult crewleaders. Furthermore, one of the criteria used in selecting a PCC 
subject (among applications from state and local agencies) is the "estimated poten- 
tial revenue to be generated for the Commonwealth or its subdivisions/' Many PCC 
projects, e.g. picnic pavilions, docks, and recreational areas, have produced hard 
cash for local governments and parks by means of rental fees and increased com- 
merce. 



BENEFITS OF YOUTH CORPS FOR SOCIETY 

Ai a time in America when policy-makers are looking for "what works" and at 
which public investments produce positive outcomes and net savings in public ex- 
penditures, youth conservation corps offer real promise. Perhaps more importantly, 
young people themselves see the Pennsylvania Conservation Corps and analogue 
conservation and service corps in other states and communities as a viable first step 
towards their own economic self-sufficiency. 

The bottom line for policymakers, public and private funders, employers, parents, 
and for all the rest of us is that the conservation corps model gives the young 
person the belief that he or she has a stake in the well-being of the community. This 
outcome far exceeds the results of any classroom civics lesson or any adult admoni- 
tion to "shape up and be a good citizen." 

Conservation corps ask young people to care about the environment and to care 
about themselves. Corps ask young people to give of themselves for the good of 
others. Guess what? The young people respond and work hard. Corps provide young 
people with tangible, down-to-earth ways that enable these youth to know that their 
work and ideas are important and respected by adults and by their peers. When a 
corpsmember builds a bridge, plants a grove of trees, puts out a forest fire, helps a 
community recover from a flood, constructs a handicapped accessible fishing pier, 
eads a nature tour of the park for school-ago childrefi, or is active in another such 
labor-intensive project, the corpsmember develops pride and a vested self-interest in 
the well-being and future of that area or community. As Jack Calhoun, executive 
director of the National Crime Prevention Council observes, "youth conservation 
corps enable young people to become resources for, rather than liabilities of their 
communities.** 

At a time when inner-city school dropout rates hover at 509?- and as rural poverty 
and job loss climb, conservation corps help produce a better educated, better trained 
future work force. Corps move young people awav from dependency on public sys- 
tems, e.g. welfare and incarceration, and towards a life of self-sufficiency and civic 
responsibility. 

Mr. Chairman, let me conclude this part of my testimony by admitting that con- 
servation corps are not perfect; they do not work for every young person who could 
r5^)? serving in a corps. But with eight years of experience under its belt, the 
PCC believes that conservation corps— with a mission of doing hard work that pro- 
tects the environment— offers real promise a.s our nation transitions from a Cold 
War economy to a renewed commitment on domestic needs and priorities. 

RECOMMENDATIONS TO THE SUBCOMMITTEE 

Mr. Chairman, let me conclude my testimony with four recommendations for you 
and the members of the Subcommittee. These are four cost-effective ways that you 
can support the conservation corps movement: 

(1) Support increased funding for the National and Community Service Act (P.L. 
10l-()10), particularly for subtitle C, the "American Conservation"and Youth Service 
Corps Programs. ' The current funding level for all titles of this law is $75 million; 
It should be increased to 120 million per year. We need more slots for more corps- 
members. 

(2) As your deliberations continue as to how Pennsylvania and America respond 
to a reduction in military forces and a potential peace dividend, please keep the con- 
servation corps in mind. From 19S0 to 1991, 27284 young Pennsvlvanians enlisted in 
all branches of the U.S. Armed Forces. It appears that the militarv will not be as 
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much of a future option for young people who are not college-bound, looking to 
break into the adult world-of-work and training, and who recognize the value that 
military discipline, rigor, uniforms, and sense of purpose provide. Conservation 
corps can meet this need, while also addressing the real health, environmental, and 
community development needs here at home. 

(3) As your deliberations continue on possible legislation that would address 
America's infrastructure needs of repairing bridges, roads, and doing other labor- 
intensive public works projects, please keep the Pennsylvania Conservation Corps 
and other youth corps in mind. It is important to note here that the PCC and other 
corps do not displace, replace, dislocate, or jeopardize the jobs of paid workers or 
organized labor. The PCC has a healthy and cooperative relationship with the 
unions and workers in our state. This recommendation is consistent with our prac- 
tice. I am asking that if infrastructure legislation is developed, hat a modest set 
aside be made available for conservation corps. • • u 

(4 1 The Subcommittee should consider policies and funding opportunities that will 
stimulate the use of state and local conservation corps on federal lands and especial- 
ly in national parks. The existing PCC law does not have provisions or sufficient 
funding for operating corps on federal lands. The PCC and other corps leaders 
would be glad to work with you and the Subcommittee staff to think through a rea- 
sonable policy of incentives for corps to do such work on federal lands. 

Again. Chairman Kostmayer, thank you for the opportunity to testify about the 
Pennsylvania Conservation Corps and for you:' commitment to providing opportuni- 
ties for young people to improve the environment. I will be glad to respond to any 
questions. 

Mr. Kostmayer. Thank you, sir. 
Mr. Bernheimer. 



STATOMENT OF R.A. BERNHEIMER, INTERIM DIRECTOR, 
CALIFORNIA CONSERVATION CORPS 

Mr. Bernheimer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity 
to address this Committee today. 

I'm Richard Bernheimer, Interim Director of the Cahfornia Con- 
servation Corps, also known like its predecessor of the 1930s, to 
which you referred earlier, as the CCC. 

The California Conservation Corps is a state agency m its Ibth 
year of operation. Its uniqueness is its dual mission— developmg 
youth and enhancing the environment. 

The CCC hires 18- to 23-year old young men and women, provid- 
ing work, not welfare, to a cross-section of California youth. They 
receive education and training, counseling, job preparation oppor- 
tunities. Many fit the definition of at-risk youth; about half are 
high school dropouts. 

The success of the CCC is rooted in its comprehensive whole- 
person approach with corpsmembers fully involved in working and 
learning. And our record is a strong one and growing. 

More than 50,000 young people have participated in the CCC. 
And more than 35 million hours of natural resources work has 
been accomplished for federal, state and local agencies. This in- 
cludes four million hours of emergency response work fighting 
fires, floods, earthquakes and oilspills. 

There are other youth development programs; there are other 
work programs; there are other job training programs; and there 
are still other environmental programs. But it's unusual to fmd a 
way of combining these within one program and, most significantly 
for a single investment. . 

Youth and Conservation Corps provide this opportunity, ottering 
the greatest bang for the buck. 
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Congressman McCloskey mentioned the return for the invest- 
ment; I would refer to that. We had a study done a number of 
years ago which is old enough that I wouldn't want to stand firmly 
behind it, but it showed a return of $1.76 for each dollar spent. 
Even if that's somewhat higher than it might be today, I think the 
point is we do get a fair return for the dollar. 

Taxpayers benefit from thousands of projects to improve and en- 
hance the Nation's natural resources. Poorer areas where we oper- 
ate benefit by receiving work on projects they can't afford, particu- 
larly in our rural counties. The Corps' payroll in these areas and 
purchases provide benefits to local economies. 

And the Corpsmembers leave well prepared for the job market, 
benefiting not only themselves but employers, large and small. We 
concentrate not only on job skills but on the work ethic as one of 
the members asked about earlier. It's a major emphasis in the pro- 
gram — getting to work on time and learning responsibility. 

One young woman who worked on the Oakland Hills fire recov- 
ery efforts last fall was Carla, a black mother of three. She joined 
the Corps seeking something better for herself and her children. 
The CCC is hard work and minimum wage did not deter her. To 
the contrary, she looked at the devastation around her and said, I 
never dreamed I'd be doing something this important. 

It was quite rnoving. I was talking to her when she made that 
statement. And I've used it in a number of quotes since. 

I also recently spoke v/ith a young Hispanic Corpsmembers who 
grew up in the Los Angeles barrio, surrounded h}' gang activity. He 
told me that he saw as many as 20 of his friends^ die in gang activi- 
ty. 

And he could have easily stayed in that environment, if not for a 
priest that referred him to the Corps. But he's adapted to the Corps 
life and he's recently been elected to the Corpsmember Council at 
his center. 

These are but two of the hundreds of CCC success stories. But 
what worries us most about the current economic climate is the de- 
clining ability of the CCC and other Corps to assist these and other 
young people, as well as the environment. 

^ As a state agency, the CCC is primarily funded from the State 
General Fund revenue. In the state fiscal crisis of the last few 
years the Corps* budget in California has been reduced by nearly 
30 percent. 

To mitigate the serious impact of these cuts, the CCC has turned 
to a fee-for-service work process, seeking reimbursement from fed- 
eral, state and local agencies, as well as from private enterprise. 
Reimbursements now account for about ten percent of our budget. 

Increasingly, the CCC and similar programs must go where reim- 
bursement dollars are. The bottom line is a reduced ability to pro- 
vide environmental work where it is most needed and fewer Corps- 
members to do that work. 

The CCC has devoted nearly 250,000 each year to assist federal 
agencies alone, such as the Forest Service, Bureau of Land Man- 
agement, Army Corps of Engineers and the National Park Service. 

One of our most outstanding programs is a partnership with the 
Park Service called our Back Country Trails Program— the tough- 
est work and most profound experience that Corpsmembers can 
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have. Each year from April to September we send crews to the Yo- 
semite, King's Canyon and Sequoia National Parks and a number 
of National Forests to do high country construction and meadow 
restoration work. 

According to the Sequoia/King's Canyon Superintendent. J. Tom 
Ritter, his current budget only permits washouts and minor trail 
maintenance work. He has told us that the CCC has for many 
years provided the only source of trail restoration and construction 
work in the high country. With our growing need for fees for our 
services, this valuable work is in growing jeopardy. 

There is a way for Congress to help us maintain our level of 
work with federal agencies. In the budget process and in the legis- 
lation involving environmental work on public lands, Congress 
should create control language, encouraging federal agencies to 
contract with Youth and Conservation programs such as ours for 
their work wherever possible. 

And rather than allocating funds directly to Youth Corps, as 
some may advocate, we would favor earmarking or adding to 
agency budgets funds for this purpose with the proper language. 

We've had a longstanding work history with federal agencies, 
something we hope will continue and grow in the years ahead. 

We appreciate the opportunity to share these thoughts with you 
today, Mr, Chairman and Committee. And we'll be glad to provide 
any further information about our program, 

I would also like to extend an invitation to you to visit our pro- 
gram when the opportunity arises, 

[Prepared statement of Mr. Bernheimer, including attachments, 
follows] 

Statement ok Richard Bernheimer, Interim Director, California Conservation 

Corps 

Thank you, Mr, Chairman, for the opportunity to address you today. I am Rictard 
Bernheimer, Interim Director of* the California conservation Corps, also know, ike 
its predecessor of the 1930's, as the CCC, 

The California Conservation Corps is a State agency in its Kith year of operatnn. 
Its uniqueness is its dual mission— developing youth and enhancing the enviroi- 
ment. 

The CCC hires 18-23 year-old men and women * * * providing work, not weltart. 
to a cross-section of California youth. They receive education and training, counsel- 
ling, and job preparation opportunities. Many fit the definition of "at risk youth; 
about half are high school dropouts. 

The success of the CCC is rooted in its comprehensive, whole person approach, 
with corpsmembers fully involved in working and learning. Our record is strong and 
growing— more than 50.000 young people have participated in the corps--and more 
than 85 million hours of natural resource work have been accomplished for Federal, 
State, and local agencies, 'f'his includes four million hours of emergency response 
work— fighting fires, floods, earthquakes, and oil spills. 

There are other youth development programs— there are other work programs— 
and there are still other environmental programs. But it is unusual to find all three 
combined within one program— and for a single investment. Youth and Conserva- 
tion Corps provide this opportunity— offering the greatest "bang for the buck. 

Taxpayers, benefit from thousands of projects to improve and enhance the Na- 
tion's natural resources. Poorer areas benefit by receiving work on projects they 
can't fund. The corps' payroll and purchases provide economic benefits to local com- 
munities. And the corpsmembers leave well-prepared for the job market— benefiting 
not only themselves but employers large and small. 

One young woman who worked on the Oakland Hills fire recovery efforts last tall 
was Carla. a black mother of three. She joined the corps, seeking something better 
for herself and her children. Did the CCC's hard work and minimum wage deter 
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her? No, to the contrary. She looked at the devastation around her and said "I 
never dreamed I'd be doing something as important as this." 

Then there is Christian, a Hispanic corpsmember, who grew up in Los Angeles 
Barrio surrounded by gang activity. He experienced the deaths of many friends, and 
could have easily stayed in that rut, if not for a priest who referred him to the 
corps. But he's adapted easily to CCC life, and was elected president of the corps- 
member council 

Carla and Christian are but two of our successful stories. What worries us most 
about the current economic climate is the declining, ability of the corps to assist 
these and other young people, as well as the environment. 

As a State agency, the CCC is primarily funded from State general fund revenue. 
In the State fiscal crisis of the last few years, the corps' budget has declined more 
than 20 percent. To mivigate the serious impact of these cuts, the CCC has turned to 
fee-for-service work, seeking reimbursements from Federal, State, and local agencies 
as well as private en:erprise. This now accounts for 10 percent of our budget. 

Increasingly, the CCC and similar programs must go where the reimbursement 
dollars sre. The bottom line is a reduced ability to provide environmental work 
where it is most needed, and less corpmembers to do that work. 

The CCC has devoted nearly 250,000 hours each year to assist Federal agencies 
such as the U.S. Forest Service, the Bureau of Land Management, the Army corps 
of Engineers, and the National Park Service. One outstanding partnership is with 
the Park Service— our backcountry trails program— the toughest and most profound 
experience corpsmembers can have in the CCC. 

Each year, from April to September, we send crews to Yosemite, Kings Canyon, 
and Sequoia National Parks— and numerous national forests— to do high country 
trail constructon and meadow restoration work. 

According to Seqoia/Kings Canyon Superintendent J.T. Hitter, his current budget 
only permits repairs of washouts and minor trail maintenance. He says the CCC has 
for many years provided the only source of trail restoration and construction in the 
high country. 

There is one way Congress could help us maintain our level of work with Federal 
agencies. In the budget process and in legislation involving environmental work on 
public lands. Congress could create control language, encouraging Federal agencies 
to contract with Youth and Conservation Corps programs such as ours wherever 
possible. And rather than allocating funds directly to youth corps, we would favor 
earmarking agency budget funds for this purpose. 

Wf've had a longstanding work history with Federal agencies— something we 
hop€ will continue and grow in the years ahead. We appreciate the opportunity to 
share these thoughts with you, Mr. Chairman, and would be glad to provide any 
further information about our program which might be helpful. 

Thank you very much. 
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California Conservation Corps 



WHAT IS THE CCC? , ^ 
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?rt?^"o^ lN.'ScS:°?;cCC Sid rUr,^ c^nurs Ihroughoo. staio. as w^I as 
nonre>!denlW Mlelitie locations vxS a iralnlng Academy. 

MOTTO ^ „ 

T^e CCC't mono !$ 'Hard worV. low pay. misarabfa condrtiom ... lf^d mora! 

HISTORY OF THE CC:C 

Th. CCC IS modelad etier Ihe CMIIan Conser/allon Corps of lha 1930s. In J. '9^6 jeQ.slatton vrtis 
Tha OCO IS Consaivallon Corps- The program was renewed 0" a temporary Oasis 

Tha Caillornla Conservation Corps has 
luf^M^d tha^rfglnal CCC In yaarl of operation, and is tha largest program 0< rts klr^d. 

THE CORPSMEWBERS 
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THE PAY 
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L°;;.T.^^!;pimemb^s n • t^OO ^onS, and c.n ,ec.J. up !o $800 10 he'p cov.r expen«, wh«. 
lurthering lhair •ducallon atar th« CCC 

THE CCC WORK ETHiC ^ ^ , , 

On. ni ihP CCC a orimafv alms is tha development o( good v-ork habits: iralnlng In apectflc tachnlcat 

show up on timd. can follow directions ftfxJ accept supervision, and w4l put In a hard da/a worx. 

THE FIVE RULES , 

Tha CCC has nve main rulas. and breaking any one of lham ts grounds Jor lerm.nallon. They are no 

LcoS^o^tu^s.^rviolenca no refusal to w'ork. and no destruction o( property. 

PROJECT SPONSORS 
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HE WORK/LEAHN APPROACH 
INCREASING ACADEMIC KNOWLEDGE, CAREEFt SKILLS 

wrfh luMlon paid for by Ihe CCC aavanc« courts throufth ih« communily coUcgea 

app'Wnq for jo'ts Ir, ihclr fmiol^^^7 ^ continually encouraa^ and assists (n 
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Mr. KosTMAYER. Thank you, Mr. Bernheimer. 

Let me ask you first, Mr. Bernheimer, how much you're spending 
on this in California? 

Mr. Bernheimer. Our current year budget is $51 miUion. 

Mr. KosTMAYER. And how do you raise that money? 

Mr. Bernheimer. About 65 percent of that is General Fund 
money. As I mentioned, about ten percent is from reimbursements 
from fees. And we have contracts with a number of states agencies 
for ongoing works. We have a $1.3 million with our Highway De- 
partment; v;e have a million dollar a year contract with our Fish 
and Game Depar:ment to do stream habitat restoration. 

Mr. KosTMAYER. And that's what you're suggesting the National 
Program 

Mr. Bernheimer. WelU for example, if you appropriate money to 
any of the National Park or Forests, if that money had strings at- 
tached that priority be given to contracted programs such as ours, 
we would benefit significantly. 

We're in a position to serve them. We've in a position, with our 
current staffing and infrastructure to practically double the Corps 
at about half the cost of our current average cost per Corpsmem- 
ber. 

Mr. KoSTMAYER. You Said there are a number of youth, a 
number of job programs. 

What makes this one different? 

Mr. Bernheimer. Well, I think the fact that it does combine so 
many things in one. We do training; there's a required education 
component; there's skill training; there's productive work being 
performed. There's the whole-person approach where we're dealing 
with the person's self-esteem, work habits. 

Some programs have just a training component. People go— like 
the Job Corps frequently— just to a classroom to learn a skill. We 
provide not only the skill training but productive work comes out 
at the other end. 

Mr. KosTMAYER. And it's targeted specifically toward young 
people? 

^ Mr. Bernheimer. 18 to 23-year olds. Within that group it's rela- 
tively untargeted, although we do a lot of our recruitment within 
the Urban areas. 

There's no other requirement for entry except being 18 to 28, not 
on probation or parole at the time. 

Mr. KosTMAYER. The young people who are involved in the pro- 
gram, what portion of them have been welfare recipients? 

Mr. Bernheimer. I don't have that statistic. Because a lot of 
youth aren't directly on welfare; it might come through a family 
grant. 

We do have a lot of homeless youth referred to us and we in fact 
try to make it possible to fast-track them in since they are home- 
less. Unlike many of the other programs, we're fortunate in that 
we have a largely residential program. Three-quarters of our Corps- 
members actually live in camps that we operate and maintain. 

That's why we're in a position to do so much work for the public 
lands. Because we are in more rural areas. 

Mr. KosTMAYER. What portion of them are homeless youngsters? 
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Mr. Bernheimer. I would say a relatively small percentage, 
maybe in the two to five percent. But we're serving 3000 plus youth 
a year. We have 1670 annualized positions right now. 

Mr. KoSTMAYER. How many youngsters are you serving current- 
ly? 

Mr. iSERNHEiMER. About 3500 a year. 

Mr. KoSTMAYER. How many could you serve; how many are you 
turning away? , i i i 

Mr. Bernheimer. Well, that's a number that s a little hard. 

We have a recruitment process where we try not to build a back- 
log With the young people we're dealing with, if you get more 
than a month of backlog and names, it becomes very hard to rely 
on the list being good. So we recruit maybe one to two intakes— we 
have an intake every two weeks — ahead. 

We would have no trouble recruiting five times 

Mr. KoSTMAYER. But you've set an artificial ceiling on your back- 
log then? 

Mr. Bernheimer. Yes. . , -r 

Mr. KOSTMAYER. But if you didn t set that artificial ceiling on 
your backlog, what would it be? ^ 

Mr. Bernheimer. We have done some major hiring campaigns 
when our backlog dried up and we could get six months worth of 
people in one fell swoop without any trouble. We've done that a 
number of times. 

And right now^ in this economy 

Mr. KosTMAYER. Well, give me an estimate. You re meeting ten 
percent or 30 percent or 90 percent of the need in California? 

Mr. Bernheimer. Not even five percent of the need. 

Mr. KoSTMAYER. Not even meeting five percent of the need. 

Mr. Bernheimer. 3000 people is nothing with a population ot ZU- 
some million. 

Mr. KoSTMAYER. And the reason is? 

Mr. Bernheimer. Dollars. , 

We have one of the largest programs in the country and we re 
only serving an infinitesimal small number of people. 

Mr. KOSTMAYER. How do you know the program works; how do 
you know the program works in deterring people from going back 
on welfare, getting into a life of crime or drugs, unemployment/ 

Mr. Bernheimer. We don't have really iron-clad research to dem- 
onstrate what happens to all the people who leave. Most of what 
we know is from following up on an informal basis with short-term 

small studies. r i -n 

But I think the people who come in learn a lot ot sialls. iney 
leave with a lot better self-esteem. They re much better prepared to 
face the world than when they came in. And I think they re-— 

Mr KOSTMAYER. Where would these young people get these skills 
if you didn't provide them? Are there other programs they could 
take advantage of? , i j i. j 

Mr. Bernheimer. Well, all the programs that you heard today 
are very limited in how many people they can serve. I think they d 
be hard-pressed to find alternatives. ^ i • i r i-o -i 

Mr KoSTMAYER. Mr. Mathis, you've asked, I think, tor ib/.zo mil- 
lion for the new Youth Corps projects from the Commission that 
Congressman McCloskey is chairing. 
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Mr Mathis That's correct. , .,, 

Mr K^STMAYER. If Pennsylvania receives that amount, how will 

5fr^ffiHTs"*°^lf spend two million on year-round Corps which 
serve 18 to 25-year olds. That will enable us to serve about 100 to 
120 Corosmembers, depending on how long they stay. 

Wl^sTend the balance, $250,000 in o^^. Summer Corps pro- 
cram which we match with Federal Job Trammg Partnership. 
ThaT'wm enabt us to enroll another 870 Summer Corpsmembers 

%r"uAY^K. Is there a cost per youngster to this program? 

Mr Mathis. There's a cost per youngster and it s impo'^fnt, 
when we start talking about the cost per y°^"gf.^I;/^at ^e le^ 
member that they receive a minimum wage for their vvork. And 
tha™ gets factored"^ into the cost; that wage gets factored into the 

'toTwTr^'tafking about $10,000 to $11,000 per year, remember 
that 1^8800 of that is the minimum wage per year. 

Mr Stm™ Mr. Bernheimer said that his state was meetmg, 
he thought, probably less than five percent of the need. 

How about our state? 

Mr. Mathis. I would say less than five percent. 
Mr KosTMAYER. So there are many more? 

Se» wiS Sffi'which we don't have, and the resources we 
could identify, we could quadruple the program rapidly. 

Mr SreTson te'f mtask you about the Philadelphia Ranger 
Co^ls prolram! which Ts funded by the William Penn Foundation. 

Is that funded entirely by the Foundation.^ 

Mr. Engbretson. Virtually so, yes. There's no public money m 

%n Kos^AVER. And do you have any idea how long that fund^ 
ing will be available or what other means of support are available 

'^Mr^ii^BRETSON. We are talking with the Foundation now about 
a continuing grant for another year, perhaps two years. We are m 
?he process of restructuring now. It's goin to be a much smaller 
program than it has in the past with the education component very 

"^M? Ko^VER. It's going to be a smaller program in the sense 
that yoJ^re gSing to reduce the number of young people involved? 
Mr Engbretson. That's right. ^ . , , 

M : KosTMAVER. And the number of yo^ng people involved cur^ 
rently-Mr. Williams told me this earher but I forget-is how 

""E'Engbretson. We currently have 18 full-time Rangers and 40 
people in training. Over the course of four years, we ve had 180 
voung people coming into the full two-year program. 
Mr KOSTMAYER. So it's 18 and 40, and you're going to reduce 

^^^Mr^'^GBRETSON. I hopc we can stay at the IH. We may have to 
reduce that somewhat. 
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elimfnafeV"''""''"^ training programs at the college level will be 
yoIfngsSs™''''^''' ^° ^'"""'^^ el™inate those 40 spots for training 
Mr. Engbretson. That's right. 

yolf can do™ air- '° ^""'^^ '^'^ 

Mr. Engbretson. Well, we're trying very hard 

Right now we're involved in typical fund-raising in the communi- 

1m ' I*'" ^''P^"'* long-term we're going to be a 

public/ private venture. At this point it's entirely private 

McCbsS'ITroup?^" '''''''' ^""^^ Congressman 

tW^l?''''^''Kr°''■,^^^,PP^^^' y^'- B^-^^^se of some changes 
Onrn legislation of the Pennsylvania Conservation 

<-orps that has just gone through 

Mr. KosTMAYER. And are you going to apply 

Mr. Engbretson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KosTMAYER. All right. Thank you. 

maJer?^™^^' ^^"'^ ^^^^ '" ''^ ^""^ together, Mr. Kost- 

Mr. KosTMAYER. That's right. That's right. 
The gentleman from Indiana. 
Mr. JoNTZ. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to thank this panel and the other witnesses, that regretta- 
bl> I wasn t able to hear, and just make one comment to all of you 
who are here this morning that are involved as participants or Ad- 
ministrators or supporters of these programs. 

And that is thank you for the good work that you do. And thanks 

illaT^. ""^^^ importance of these programs to 

ihe attention of the Congress. 

uSia^- ^uf- "mysteries that I have pondered over the vears of 
being in public service as an elected official is why this sort of idea 
which IS so universally popular, so thoroughly proven as successful! 
and so obvious in its need, hasn't received the support at the feder- 
al level that it should. I really don't understand why 

1 think you could go to any community in this country and go 
iZu^tXl r ^""^ hard-pressed to find someone who 

wouldn t be in favor of what you're doing. And I think in any com- 
munity in the country you could recruit the people to participate 
in a matter of days. ^ t- f 

And why it is, when we as a nation, bemoan the problems facing 
our youth, and we look at the needs in our environment, and we 
look at the needs in our communities, and then we somehow fail to 
have the political will to put some resources or put more substan- 
tial resources in your programs, I don't understand it— never have 
understood it. 

.Ju^°u ) know what needs to happen to bring about that political 
Tffn.f A ^1''.^°'^^'' ^^""f renewed reason to make the 

etfoit And I thank you for the good work you're doing. It is very 
miportant to our country. So we hope that we can be better part- 
ners in your efforts. ^ 
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Mr. KosTMAYER. Mr. Mathis, did you want to explain to the Sub- 
committee why this kind of program doesn't have the support 
which both Mr. Jontz and I think it ought to have m our country.^ 

I have an idea, but what is your idea? 

Mr. Mathis. And Tm interested obviously in yours also, Mr. 
0/hairma n 

Mr.'KosTMAYER. My idea is that the people it serves are general- 
ly powerless. , 
Mr. Mathis. That's absolutely correct. I mean words right out ot 

my mouth, thank you. i , , i u i 

About 45 percent of our Corpsmembers don t have nigh school 
education; they don't have power; they don't have access to power. 

That's why we had Eleazar and Allyssa come down, so they could 
get a taste and then go back and talk to other people. And oiice 
they have power, and they learn they car build a bridge or do a 
project or do something good, and they get some adult support and 
leadership, and they are encouraged to be good citizens, and 
they re asked to do what John Kennedy asked them to do, and 
they're given some adult role-modeling behavior, then they get the 
power. Then they vote; then they advocate; and then they stand up. 
It really is the power issue. 

Mr. Jontz. Well, I appreciate that response and I understand 
and agree with the focus of many of these programs on young 
people who come from those areas and are struggling in those 

ways. , . 

But, on the other hand, I think there are young people from all 
different socioeconomic backgrounds that are craving for this sort 
of experience. And it's a way that people from different walks ot 
life in this country can be integrated. 

Just the way that Social Security enjoys universal support in our 
country, because it's a program that people have earned and that 
everyone participates in, it would seem to me that Youth Conserva- 
tion Corps programs would also enjoy a broad source of support. 

So, Mr. Mathis, I don't disagree with your analysis. But it seems 
to me that we, in the Congress, ought to be able to sell this pro- 
gram as something which is good for Americans from all walks ot 
life. And when we see the problems of racism, and when we see the 
prolDlems with regard to the conflicts among people in this country 
on the street as well as nationally, one would think that folk m the 
Congress could understand that this is a way that we could bridge 
some of those gaps in the communities where these things happen 
and could have a positive influence. One of the things we could do 
from Washington, not to tear people apart, but to put them togeth- 
er. 

Because when you're working together and have to depend on 
someone who may be of a different color or come from a different 
neighborhood or have a different religious belief, when you have to 
depend on someone like that, that's different from you, then you 
develop some understanding of them as an individual. And that s 
what happens in your programs. 

I thank the Chairman. 

Mr KosTMAYER. I appreciate the words of the gentleman trom 
Indiana with whom 1 ag-ee. This is a program which apparently 
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works. It*s a practical program; it's very effective and we need to 
provide more funding. 

The fact of the matter is that this Administration has turned its 
back on the cities and on poor people and on the kinds of people 
that this program serves. We need to change that. We'll do our 
best to do so. 

I thank all of the panelists for appearing. 
^ We call our fourth and final panel. Ms. Kathleen Selz, the Na- 
tional Association of Service and Conservation Corps, Executive Di- 
rector; Mr. Destry Jarvis, Student Conservation Association, the 
Executive Vice President; Ms. Margaret Rosenberry, Youth Service 
America, the Director, Finance and Administration. 

[Brief pause.] 

Mr. JoNTZ. Your entire statements will be made a part of the 
record as submitted, and please proceed in the order in which you 
were announced. 

Thank you. 

PANEL CONSISTING OF KATHLEEN SELZ, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SERVICE AND CONSERVATION 
CORPS; MARGARET ROSENBERRY, YOUTH SERVICE AMERICA, 
DIRECTOR, FINANCE AND ADMINISTRATION; AND DESTRY 
JARVIS, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, STUDENT CONSERVA- 
TION ASSOCIATION 

STATEMENT OF KATHLEEN SELZ, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SERVICE AND CONSERVATION CORPS 

Ms. Selz. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Members of the Subcom- 
mittee, and my colleagues in the Youth Service Community. 

It is my privilege to speak this morning on behalf of the national 
network of state and local service and conservation corps. They are 
the members of NASCC, the National Association of Service and 
Conservation Corps. 

You have already heard this morning from Corpsmembers and 
from Corps program directors who can tell you far more accurately 
and far more eloquently than I about the benefits of the Youth 
Corps movement to young people and tc our public lands and to 
other communities as well. 

So I would just like to briefly provide an overview of the field, 
the current status of the Youth Corps field, and some recommenda- 
tions that derive from what we've already heard this morning. 

Basically there are about 60, perhaps 65, state and local service 
corps around the country. The field is relatively small and young, 
c'Ut it is amazingly diverse for its size. 

Twenty or so of the Corps have existed for more than eight years 
and are mature. The remaining 40 to 45 are young, and we might 
best describe them as emerging. 

Collectively, the Corps provide approximately 20,000 young 
people annually with a combined educational and work experience 
that you've heard about here today. 

Budgets for the statewide year-round Corps ^ange from as little 
as $250,000 in New Hampshire right up to the $51 million of the 
California Conservation Corps, which is the oldest and largest in 
the country. 
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Local year-round Corps operate on budgets ranging from 
$300,000 up to a relatively whopping $5.8 million in New York 
City, the City's Volunteer Corps. 

The age of the Corps varies a great deal. We have 12 new local 
urban Service Corps launched under the Urban Corps Expansion 
Program within the past two years, and a new one here in D C. 
The D.C. Service Corps will celebrate its first anniversary later this 

summer. , xr ^ n 

I think that it's important to point out that the Youth Oorps 
field is still evolving. It is not one static model. The basic Corps 
model features are focused on 16- to 23-year-oId young people who 
are not necessarily college-bound. 

However, some Corps have moved beyond that basic popukaon 
and are reaching downward to younger children in junior high, cre- 
ating after school and summer Corps experiences for them as a 
preventative rather than a remedial intervention. And others are 
looking for ways to channel their most promising Corpsmembers 
into college and professional careers. 

The diversity that exists among the Corps is evidenced as well by 
the kinds of work projects that the Corpsmembers do. Each Corps- 
member performs hundreds of hours of service, community service, 
annually. . ^ 

Some work on conservation and resource management projects 
in national, state and local parks. Others work to conserve ufban 
parks and recreation areas, to renovate housing and other commu- 
nity facilities and to help an array of public and private agencies 
meet the human services needs of vulnerable citizens. 

Funding for the Corps— a question that was asked earlier— comes 
from diverse sources— state and local government agencies, founda- 
tions and corporate grants, JTPA, community development block 
grants and considerable fee-for-service revenues. 

Some of our local Corps cover up to 85 percent of their budgets 
with earned income. They very cleverly and skillfully bid out on 
work projects. And the volunteers perform the work, and either 
private non-profit or municipal agencies in turn reimburse the 
agency. Those Corps are incredibly cost effective. They are basical- 
ly paying their own way. 

It doesn't allow for many luxuries, I might add, in the way ot en- 
vironmental education or other educational enrichment. But the 
Corps program is financed essentially by fee-for-service revenue. 

All of the Corps, diverse as they are, share one basic problem— a 
chronic scarcity of funding. That is one reason why we are delight- 
ed to have a new federal partner, the Commission on National and 
Community Service. x j r j 

This summer we expect to see the first infusion of targeted feder- 
al dollars, $22.5 million, that has come along in more than a 
decade when the Commission awards its first grants. We hope to 
see these come to new Corps, including one being planned in the 
State of Indiana; to support to existing Corps, in Pennsylvania and, 
I might add, in Colorado. ^ ^ 4. 

The Executive Director of the Pennsylvania Corps noted that 
there were gangs in Colorado. I wish that Mr. Hefley were here so 
that I could tell him that there are also Youth Corps in Colorado, 
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the Denver Urban Conservation Corps and another called the Colo- 
rado Youth Lions working in a more rural area. 

We treasure this small but vital infusion of funding that is 
coming to us through Sub-Title C of the National and Community 
bervice Act. And we thank you for your interest as well. 

Because the fact of the matter is that we have the young people; 
we have the work that desperately needs to be done. What we don't 
have is sufficient funding to bring the two together. 

And so, unlike my federal colleagues, I guess I'm not shy in 
saying that what we do need is more money. 

The Corps directors are as clever a group of professionals as I 
have ever encountered in piecing funding together. But without a 
major mfusion of resources, the Corps will stay basically small, 
servmg what you have already heard today to be less than five per- 
cent of the young people who could benefit from this experience 
and who want to do it. 

As you and your colleagues think about the best ways to expand 
public service opportunities for young people in conservation, we 
strongly urge that you factor in the existing state and local Corps. 
They would bring the values and the expertise that you are seek- 
ing. 

Moreover, even our local Corps, the one operating in New York 
City, for instance, have the skills that could make a very distinct 
difference if brought into National Parks and Forests, whether 
they re doing front country or back country work. 

I talked with our folks in New York a couple of days ago and 
said, okay, what do you do in the middle of Manhattan or the 
Bronx that you could do in a wilderness area, perhaps a front coun- 
try wilderness area? 

And they promptly came back with a list of 12 things including 
erosion control, tree pruning, bulb and tree planting, propagation 
of seeds and nurseries, grassland and meadow restoration. 

So, even though many of our Corps are local and are urban, it 
would be an extraordinary experience to create a new dimension 
for the work these young people do by affording them the opportu- 
nity to work in National Parks, Forests and Wildlife Refuges. 

We would also like to recommend that, as you think about what 
you re going to do, you consider the Commission on National and 
Community Service as a true partner in your efforts. The Commis- 
sion already has a mandate that complements your objectives 
today of bringing the needs of young people and the environment 
together. And we think that they can be a very strong ally indeed. 

We appreciate this opportunity to share our thoughts with you 
as you begin deliberating. And we're looking forv/ard to working 
with you on this very exciting initiative. 

[Prepared statement of Ms. Selz follows:] 

Statemknt of Kathleen Selz, Executive Director, National Association of 
Service and Conservation Corps 

Mr. Chairman, members of the Subcommittee and colleagues in the youth service 
community, it is my privilege to speak this morninj,' on behalf ofthc national net- 
work of youth conservation and service corps programs. Let me begin by saying how 
pleased wo are, Mr. Chairman, about your interest in expanding opportunities for 
young people to contribute to the restoration and preservation of our natural re- 
sources. We appreciate this opportunity to share our collective thoughts 
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I have brought along materials that will introduce you to NASCC and its mem- 
bers—more than ()0 state and local youth corps across the United States. These in- 
clude some of the oldest and largest, such as the California Conservation Corps, and 
some of the newest, including 12 local urban corps that have been launched withm 
th- past two vears under the Urban Corps Expansion Project (UCEP^a national 
demonstration jointly sponsored by Public/Private Ventures and NASCC. And. of 
course, we have a new corps right here in Washington— the D.C. Service Corps— 
that will celebrate its first anniversary this summer. 

For those not familiar with vouth corps, they are most easily described as the con- 
temporary version of the Civilian Conservation Corps of the 1930s and the legacy of 
the Youth Conservation Corps and the Young Adult Conservation Corps of the 
1970s. Corps give young adults— most of whom did not fare well in the traditional 
educational system— a second chance at developing the academic, employment and 
life skills they need to enter the work force and become productive citizens. 

Each corpsmember performs hundreds of hours of valuable community service 
work. Some provide conservation and resource management ser\*ices in national and 
state parks and forests: others work to conserve urban parks and recreation areas, 
to renovate housing and other community facilities, and to help an array of public 
and private human services agencies meet the needs of vulnerable citizens of all 
ages. 

This extra dimension of public service makes the corps much more than just an- 
other employment and training program. It turns young people into resources 
rather than problems. Quite simply, youth corps are in the business of changing 
lives. The young people who are with us this morning from the Pennsylvania Con- 
servation Corps can tell you far more eloquently than I about just how the corps 
accomplish this mission. 

STATUS OF THE YOUTH CORPS FIELD 

A scan of the youth corps community today reveals a field that is relatively small, 
young, but amazingly diverse for its size. It is composed of 20 or so "nature ' corps 
that are more than 'eight vears old and approximately 45 more that might best be 
described as "emerging." Collectively the corps provide approximately 20,000 young 
people annually with a combined educational and work experience through both 
year-round and summer programs. Budgets for statewide year-round corps programs 
range from as little as $250,000 to the California Conservation Corps ; M8 niillion; 
local year-round corps operate on budgets ranging from $300,000 to the New York 
City's'Citv Volunteer Corps' $5.8 million. 

Many corps serve primarilv disadvantaged teens and young adults. However, pro- 
grams such as City Year in' Boston, the Washington State Service Corps and the 
Student Conservation Association also provide large numbers of mainstream, col- 
lege-bound high school students and college graduates with service opportunities. 

It is importing to point out that the youth corps field is still evolving. The oasic 
corps model focuses on 16-2:^ year-old youth who are not college bound. Yet, some 
o6rps have already gone bevond that population and are reaching downward to 
/junior high school students ilr summer and after-school corps programs. Others are 
looking for ways to channel their most promising corpsmembers into college and 
professional careers. 

Funding for the corps comes from diverse sources— state and local government 
agencies, foundation and corporate grants, JTPA, Community Development Block 
Grants and considerable fee-for-service revenue. The fu Id has essentially grown up 
and survived without targeted federal support, as fundirg for state Youth Conserva- 
tion Corps and Young Adult Conservation Corps was virtually eliminated in 1J81. 
(While a separate appropriation is no longer available, we are fortunate that the 
National Park Service, Fish and Wildlife Service and the ^orest Service have sus- 
tained YCC operations with funds from their own operating Sudgets, albeit at a sig- 
nificantlv reduced level from the height of the YCC program ii the late 1970s.) 

That is one reason why we are delighted to have a federal partner— the new Com- 
mission on National and Community Service/^at last. We expe:t to see the first in- 
fusion of federal funds in more than a decade, when the cormnission awards its first 
grants under Subtitle C of ^he National and Community Service Act to existing and 
new corps earlv this summer. We treasure this small but vital $22.5 million coming 
our way and are grateful for your interest as well, for the vast potential of youth is 
truly hampered only by the chronic scarcity of funding. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

The current network of state and local corps is strong, but small, and reaches 
only a fraction of the young people who could benefit from and are ready to serve in 
full time youth service programs. Likewise, public land management agencies strug- 
gle to maintain our national treasures with diminished budgets and personnel. 

As you and your colleagues consider how best to expand public service opportuni- 
ties for young people in conservation, we strongly urge that you factor the existing 
state and local youth corps into your plans, as they would bring the values and ex- 
pertise in youth development and conservation practices that you and public land 
managers seek. Even our local urban corps have the skills that can make a differ- 
ence in our national parks and forests. 

We also recommend that you consider the Commission on National and Communi- 
ty Service as a partner in your efforts, as it already has a mandate that truly com- 
plements your goal of bringing the needs of young people and the environment to- 
gether. 

Again, we appreciate this opportunity to share our thoughts with you early on in 
your deliberations and we look forward to working with you on an' exciting initia- 
tive. 
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Addition s/Corr8ctlons to Conssrvation & Service Corps Profitas 2/92 



Mary Eggemever, Execuxive Director 
Dallas Youth Corps 
4422 Live Oak 
Dallas, TX 75204 
214,'324-DYSC 

Jacqueline Foster, Director 
Flint Youth Service Corps 
409 Garland Street 
Flint, Ml 43503 
313/239-6311 
313/239-5910 Fax 

Tony Perez, Director 

Milwaukee Community Service Corps 

P.O. Box 92051 

Milwaukee, Wl 53202 

414/342-5588 

414/344-1274 Fax 

Cisco Hunter, Director 
Savannah Youth Service Corps 
1302 Waters Avenue 
P.O. Box 5085 
Savannah, GA 31404 
912/651-6798 
912/651-6814 Fax 

B. Keith Canty, Executive Director 

DC Service Corps. Inc. 

45 P Street, NW 

Washington, DC 20001 

202/234-2057 

202/667-5299 Fax 

Marsha Mattingly, Program Manager 
Denver Urban Conservation Corps 
1210 E. Colfax Ave. - Suite 405 
Denver, CO 80218 
303/861-0793 

Jim Forbes, Executive Director 
Looking Glass Youth and 

Family Services, Inc. 
44 W. Broadway, #501 
Eugene, OR 97401 
503/686-2688 
503/345-7605 Fax 



Larry Brown, Director 

Region C Youth Service Corps 

Isothermal Planning & Development 

Commission 
P.O. 3ox 841 
Rutherfordton, NC 23'. 39 
704/287-2231 
704/237-2735 Fax 

David Hicks 

Nevada Business Services Youth Corps 

NEBCORP 

922 West Owens 

Las Vegas, NV 39123 

702/647-7607 

702/647-1904 Fax 

Marlene Mazyck, Director 
International Youth Organization 
703 South 12th Street 
Newark, NJ 07103 
201/621-1 136 
201/624-7977 Fax 

Henry Neal, Director 

El Paso Servic6, Education & Labor 

215 Willow 

Ei Paso, TX 79903 

915/544-1422 

Ginni Starks 

Service Corps of Rochester 
222 Andrews Street 
Rochester, NY 14604 
716/546-5460 



New Director/Address changes 

Mike Sassett, Executive Director 
Conservation Corps of Long Beach 

Dick Bernheimer, Acting Director 
California Conservaiton Corps 

Don Broda, Chief 

Ohio Civilian Conservation Corps 

Steve Boisvert, Director 

New Hampshire Conservation Corps 



Nfw Oiractor/Addra$$ changes 



Paul Namkung, Director 

San Francisco Conservation Corps 

John Prinos. Director 
Seanie Conservanon Corps 

Steve Nelsen, Director 
Montana Conservation Corps 

Alan Rock 

STEP. Inc. Youth Corps 

Youth Energizing Albany {Service Corps) 

518/434-2677 

518/434.5358 Fax 

Linda Bradford 

Washington Conservation Corps 
D«prtment of Ecology 
P.O. Box 47600 
Olympia, WA 98504-7600 
206/459-6131 
206/493.2818 Fax 

Becky Ekiund, Director 

Oregon Youth Services Commission 

530 Center Street, NE Suite 300 

Salem, OR 97310 

503/373-2383 

Lynn Keepers, Administrator 

New Jersey Youth Corps 

Division of Adult Education • CN 500 

225 West Stats Street 

Trenton, jvij 08625-0500 

609/777-0577 

609/777-1051 Fax 

Sharon Armstrong, Director 

East Baton Rouge Urban Corps 

950 E. Washington Avenue 

Baton Rouge. LA 70802 

504/389-7601 

(old Fax still applies) 
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Mr. KosTMAYER. Thank you very much. 
Ms. Rosenberry. 

STATEMENT OF MARGARET ROSENBERRY, DIRECTOR. FINANCE 
AND ADMINISTRATION. YOUTH SERVICE AMERICA 

Ms. Rosenberry. Thank you. Thank you, Congressman Kost- 
mayer for having me here today and for your support ot the Youtn 
Conservation Corps network. , . 4.- 4. , 

I would like my statement read into the record m its entirety 
and I'll just summarize it and make a few points based on things 
that others have had to say today. 

Mr. KosTMAYER. Without objection. 

Ms. Rosenberry. It's a pleasure to be here also with my succes- 
sor as Executive Director of the Conservation and Service Corps 
Association. I was there for several years and, before that was 
with the Department of the Interior as the Environmental Educa- 
tion Specialist for the Youth Conservation Corps program. 

So I can speak both from the perspective of a federal employee 
with the program in the 1970s, when it had enthusiastic endorse- 
ment by the Administration, and from the non-profit side of things. 

I'm now with Youth Service America, and I m also here with 
Frank Slobig, my colleague from Youth Service America, who s the 
Director of Policy and Programs. , • r • •„ 

YSA was formed in 1986 to promote the ethics of service in the 
United States. It has worked to develop and sustain a nationwide 
network of Youth Service programs that include a full-time Conser- 
vation Service Corps. And the Conservation Corps part of this is an 
important component. 

I'd like to make several points from what was said earlier. 

One, I think Conservation Corps programs have proved them- 
selves. They proved themselves in the 1930s with the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps. They proved themselves again in the 1970s, and 
they're doing it with the network that Kathleen mentioned across 
the country right now. , mi . j 4. 

And they have proved it in terms of cost/benefit. That does not 
include all of the benefits to the young people that accrue and to 
communities because they don't have young people on the welfare 
rolls. They've got them out paying taxes and participating in a 

^^Our^colfeagues in the Interior Department mentioned that the 
cost/benefit ratio in just the work accomplishment is now -l-l.SU. 
When I was with the program in the 1970s, it v^as $1.21; it s risen. 
Recent studies of some of the existing local programs and state pro- 
grams show it to be over a dollar as well, up to $1.75, $l.oO and so 
on, depending on the estimate. u e-^ i-^ 

There's also been some work done recently about the benefits to 
participants. An organization in Philadelphia called public /private 
venture has done a survey of the California Conservation Corps. 

And what they've found, in addition to the cost/benefit in the 
work benefit being enough to pay for the program was that minori- 
ties and young people from low-income families, with low educa- 
tional skills, benefited even more than other participants in the 
program economically in terms of their ability to increase their 
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earning potential when they left the Corps. I think that says some- 
thing tremendous about the benefits to participants. 

In addition, I'd go back to the dual purpose. T don't think that 
you can have a Youth Corps unless it does have this dual purpose 
It can get important work done and it can develop young people In 
tact, they re inextricably linked. You can't have one really without 
the other. 

When we were working with the YCC program with agencies 
that were operating them for the first time in the 1970s, and we 
were preparing them for this experience, we told them to put to- 
gether a list of projects the young people could do over the course 
ot the summer, and then increase that estimate by 50 percent 

Because we found that typically they underestimated what 
youthtul enthusiasm and hard work can do for their programs 
And If they didn t overestimate, two-thirds of the way through the 
plish'"^''' ^^''^ "^^^^^^^^ people to accom- 

• '^i^o'^f ^}^° ^ Congressional Research survey that was done 
in 198b that showed the impact of Conservation Corps on young 
people. And there was also a report showing the backlog of work 
that needed to be done. I would urge you to include those surveys 
in this hearing record so that you'll have that record. 

One point that I would like to make about supporting a renewed 
appropriation for YCC. And that is that it would allow the federal 
agencies to become a partner with all the state and local programs 

Ihere isn t enough funding right now, through the National and 
Community Service Act, or through any of those agencies, to really 
work with state and local programs and to operate themselves YCC 
programs on their lands. This would allow that to happen 

I also would like to point out that right now, if you look across 
u To?^''.^ ^^J,^^^ the summer Conservation Corps funding, that's 
aDout .1>1U.^ million or 6400 young people that can participate right 

now. r- f 6 

There are about nine million youth between the ages of 15 and 
1« in this country. And we're currently reaching about 6400 in 
summer programs— not nearly enough. 

Also that number of 6400 is about one-third of the young people 
that now get summer jobs in the District of Columbia alone under 
the Job Training Partnership Act Summer Youth Employment 
Program. 

The figures that I have in my testimony about the funding level 
requested by states in their applications to the Commission was $58 
million. Since this testimony was written, I've learned that that 
figure has risen to $71 million. 

$71 million has come in from the states alone. Only $22 5 is 
available for them. And that funding doesn't include any funding 
given to federal agencies to allow them to participate in this pro- 
gram and have young people working on federal lands. 

bo, in closing, I just would like to say I think the programs have 
proven themselves. And I'm very pleased that you're supporting a 
renewed appropriation for YCC. And thank you for having me 

[Prepared statement of Ms. Rosenberry follows:] 
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Statement of Margaret Rosenberry, Director, Finance and Administration. 
Youth Service America 

Mr. Chairman, I wanl to thank you for the opportunity to appear before the corn- 
mittee today in support of the Youth Conservation Corps (YCC, program. I am Mar- 
garet Rosenberry, Director of Finance and Administration for Youth Service Amer- 
ica and former Executive Director of the National Association 
psrvation Corps. I was also the Environmental Education Specialist for the Youth 
Conservation Corps in the United States Department of the Interior. I speak today 
in support of a renewed appropriation for the Youth Conservation Corps and for he 
young people who currently serve in conservation corps programs across the 
nation— and the many, many more who would like to serve. ... „c . 

YSA was established in 1986 to promote the ethic of service in America JSA 
helps develop and sustain a nationwide network of quality service programs that 
provide young people of all ages and backgrounds the opportunity to begin a lifeling 
coZTtment to'civic involvement and community -P^^'^-^^^t^Jhese serv^^^^^^ 
grams range from fuUtime youth conservation and service corps to programs for ele 
mentarv school children tied to the curriculum in their schools. ,„,k„. 

As vou know, the Youth Conservation Corps program 7=^^ P|™^" 0^'^ 
ized in 1973, as Public Law 93-408. Throughout the late 19 <0s, YCC operated 

hrough the Departments of the Interior and Agriculture and 

program. In 1981, funds were cut for the program. Both the Interior and Agricul- 
ture departments were given minimal funds to continue to operate through 1983 
After that ^separate appropriation was not made for the program. I am here today 
in support oi" a renewed appropriation for YCC. , , 

While the program o^rated. over 32,000 young people were enrolled each 
summer in cities tnd rurVl areas across the country. Pei-forming a ^ide /^riety o 
conservation projects, from tree planting to river clean-up to erosion 7"troL Exten 
sive records were kept on the program and they consistently show that he program 
more than paid for itself in work accomplishment. In fact, for eve^- fl ar spent o^^^ 
YCC the young people gave back about $1.21 in conservation work. That "Sure does 
not include thf value of the program to the participants nor the other benents to 
communities and the government in increased productivity and taxes from wages, it 

mfle it'op^-at^^^^ itself a highly effective program for both rural and 

urban LLs and for voung people of all backgrounds. YCC programs operated in 
New York City, in Arkansas State Parks, in San Francisco, in countless o^^^^^^^^^ 
Darks and on many federal land management facilities in the Forest ber%ice. the 
National Park Service the Fish and Wildlife Service and others. It was enthusiasti- 
S°supported b7tL na^^^ managers and park directors wherever it op- 

e?ater Young people spent 30 to 40 hours each week on conservation Projects and 
a so participlted in an environmental education program through which 
learned about management of our natural resources and stewardship of th^^^ 
ment. That education and conservation work is .lust as needed today as it was ten 

yeare ago^ orogram has a dual mission-to perform conservation work of recog- 
niJed vilue in the community and to develop youth-helping them become respons,- 
ble, contributing adult citizens, understanding their places as citizens a f mocr^^ 
CY understanding their environment and principles ol conservation, and leai n ng 
h^ skfus of leadership. For many of the participants, the YCC experience was the 
first time in their lives that they have felt they have something to contribute. You 
cannot^magine wVat^^^^ does for their self-esteem and self-confidence. For many it 
marked a turning point in their lives. Some of those young Pf°Pl'^^^« f 
members in existing state corps programs. Each year, "'hers ^^aU the National A^^^^^ 
ciation of Service and Conser\-ation Corps looking for information on staff positions 
in state programs. We meaningful experience as we provided ten -Vears ago. 

With budgets becoming ever and ever tighter, we really cannot afford no to sup- 
port a projam that can'accomplish so much. The backlog o resource work in ^^^^^ 
conservation agencies has grown over the last few years. In 198(). a surve.v prepai ea 
by"fh7 Congressional Research Service documented the amount of conservation 
work that nfeded to be done. I urge you to include a copy of that report in the per- 
manent record of this hearing. This list was extensive then and has grown steadily_ 
Severa srate' including Maryland and New Hampshire have had to close some of 
their park facilities. Trail maintenance and stream improvement work « not being 
done Young people can do that work while they spend a productive summir. 

Whc-nTd'er'al Funds for YCC were cut, several states -"ti-^;Vs°tr°u'X\"bT a 
vation corps with their own funds. The programs are small and struggling, but a 
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testimony to the support conservation corps programs have among state officials— 
they were willing to support the program on their own as best they could The 
states of Maryland, Vermont. Colorado, New Hampshire, Maine, Minnesota, and- 
Iowa now operate summer conservation corps. Most of these states are having a 
more and more difficult time balancing their budgets and yet they still provide 
some funds for youth corps. 

In addition, the National Park Service, the Forest Service and the Fish and Wild- 
lite bervice have allocated about $5 million to conservation corps operations from 
their own funds. This willingness to allocate limited funds to a program when spe- 
cific appropriations are not available, should be evidence enough of the support the 
program has These states and federal agt^ncies need a federal partner again The 
states have already stepped forward in supporting conservation corps, federal agen- 
cies have continued YCC programs as b-st ihey can, and it is time the federal gov- 
ernment joined them. 

Today, only $10.2 million is spent on conservation corps between federal and state 
programs, involving only 6400 young people. The figure is less than one third of the 
young people currently getting summer jobs in the District of Columbia alone under 
the federal Summer Youth Employment Program. The existing programs can reach 
only a traction of the young people who could participate. 

The National Association of Service and Conservation Corps works closely with 
the existing network of youth corps programs to promote the development of new 
programs and ensure continued high quality operation in all programs. The Associa- 
tion has adopted a set of Recommendations for Quality Program Development which 
IS attached to my testimony. I would call your attention to those recommendations 
because they outline what we know about the way youth corps programs should be 
^io"^ ""^^^ "^^.^^ participants and the communities they serve, 

ihe YUL program meets all of these recommendations, 

A recent study of several state conservation corps programs by Public/Private 
Ventures, a Philadelphia-based employment research and evaluation organization, 
tound that, by even the most conservative measure, the programs return to societv 
at least as much as is spent on them. The study also found that minorities and 
young people from low-income families or with low educational skills benefited more 
than other participants in the program economically, in terms of their ability to in- 
crease their potential wages after their corps experience. Finally, it established that 
the work value in and of itself covers the cost of the program,' not to mention the 
social and educational benefits. With results like these, it is simply good public 
policy to support youth conservation corps. 

In addition, the Nf:..ional Park Service, the Forest Service, and Fish and Wildlife 
bervice and the Bureau of Reclamation can all use young people productively to 
meet the backlogs of conservation projects that have been building up over the last 
tew years of tight budget and declining resources. 

On a final note you are aware that Congress approved, and the President signed, 
legislation in 1990 that provided funds for development of national and community 
im^rfn^!?!?.^^!^'^^^^ National and Community Service Act of 1990 or, Public Law 
lUl-biU. I his law requires that programs funded under the Act be coordinated with 
existing youth employment and other programs. Subtitle C of that law will support 
development of conservation corps for 16 through 25 year olds. State su mmer con- 
servation corps programs could be funded in conjunction with year-round youth 
corps under the Act, The law does not provide direct funding for conservation corps 
on federal lands. 

The first-year's applications for those programs have been received by the federal 
government and the requests from the states alone total $58 million Only $'-^2 5 mil- 
lion was appropriated. These funds requested are from states only— any funds 
needed by federal land managing agencies are not included. Clearly, the need exists 
tor more support. It could be easily provided with a new appropriation for YCC 
New funding for YCC would build on funding provided for conservation and other 
youth corps under the National and Community Service Act. Manv more young 
people could be mvolved and federal land managing agencies could^be a partner 
vn/-^^'?"u V Congressman Kostmayer for supporting an appropriation for 
YLL. 1 hope the committee will support his commitment and include an appropria- 
tion tor YCC in this budget. Our resources and our young people need it. Thank 
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RECOMMENDATIONS FOR QUAUTV PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 
.ASCC RECOMME.OS THAT AU. CORPS PROOKAMB BTK.VE TO MEET THESK STASOARnS.. 

1. Corps programs -ry out cons.^^^^^^^^^ 
vide skills and have educational ^•^ "^J°^/°'f have las ing value to communities, 
a public need, and may enhance public ^^^/^^^'^^^^^ based, and do not 

inrdl^piaTe^menl oTZltC^^'employerh^ 'econo^mii benefit, and are envi- 
^°rc^^'progrls provide opportunities for corpsmembers to improve education, 

'i-^cSSratl'^r^^^^^^^ 

and educational backgrounds. ^^^..^.i^o^s who are well-qualified in technical 

anii iSe=l skiUs^fe res^tlllThigh-cuality work and youth develop- 
n^ent. . . u„;iHin^ block of the corps, and corps offer participants 

resDonding to local needs and strengthenr^d ^^J"^^^^^ r environment, work 

of accomplishment, and cooperation. 

Mr. KoSTMAYER. Thank you very much. 
Mr. Jarvis. 

STATEMENT OF DESTRY JARVIS. EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT. 
STATEMENT W^lMjJ^i CONSERVATION ASSOCIATION 

%tZts1i::.^^t like the Youth Conser-tion Co^^^^^^^^ 

like the Service and Conservation Corps, and ,3t ditlerent in 

al respects. . „„,.omc: hnth for high school youth, 

19 to retirement and beyond. cnecial oopulation programs 

vate agencies, primarily ^he Na lonal Park be^^^^ 
35th anniversary year of cooperative progra^^^^ 

ice, our 25th anmve^jry yea^^w^^^^ g^^^,, ,f L^nd 

ra?a|eTenrCd%hV\VyeaS ago we concluded an agreement 
with the U.S. Navy for volunteer progi.ams 

We have a training prograni in whic:h ail oi ^^^^ ^^.^^^ 
leaders of a variety of other Corps aie t^^J^^Jjn the ^^^^^ 

associated with Z'^^^Zrilr^.r^^P^^^^^^ ^^'^ 
and teen pregnancy to alcoholism^ orovided 625,000 hours of vol- 
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My statement includes a list of items in which I ha^^e tried to 
compare and contrast SCA with the Youth Conservation Corps as it 
existed in its heyday. I might note, for historical purposes, that the 
late Senator Henry Jackson modeled his YCC legislation after the 
SCA program, having visited some of our early programs over a 
series of years in the mid-1960s in Olympic National Park where 
we have operated for many, many years. 

In looking at some of our similarities with YCC, I've noted some 
contrast in the way we recruit and the quality and level of sophisti- 
cation and the supervision we provide, the level of training that 
our supervisors receive, in the complexity of the projects that we 
undertake, in the diversity of our constituency. 

One big one is that, unlike YCC programs, we provide supervi- 
sion directly for all of our programs. Whereas, in YCC, the agency 
must provide the supei^ision. This relieves their employees from 
having to engage in yet another task during the work year. 

And perhaps the largest programmatic difference is that we offer 
a continuum of experience. Our program that compares most di- 
rectly with YCC or with the Service Corps is our high school work 
group program. 

But our larger program is called the Resource Assistance Pro- 
gram. And in this program individuals fill jobs for three to four 
months in a professional internship, 70 percent of the participants 
in which go on to careers in the conservation field, professional ca- 
reers with college education. 

It is that continuum from the early stimulation of interest in 
conservation that is derived through high-school level programs 
with the connection to a career path that I think makes SCA truly 
unique. 

From a financial point of view, we bring $2.5 million a year of 
private sources of funding into our programs to match with the 
agencies' shares of funds. These private funds from foundations, 
corporations and individuals who donate to SCA to sponsor individ- 
uals in our program. 

Our largest program to date, I might note, was the Greater Yel- 
lowstone Recovery Corps. You'll recall the big forest fires in 1988. 

We put together a three-year program in cooperation with the 
Park Service and Forest Service to bring not only SCA high school 
work groups but NASC crews and other adult volunteers from 
across the country into Yellowstone National Park and the sur- 
rounding areas to do erosion control, type stabilization, trail resto- 
ration, bridge construction, wetland restoration and revegetation 
projects that have led to the substantial recovery, particularly of 
visitor access and particularly not so much a restoration of the ef- 
fects of the fire but restoration of the effects of the firefighting in 
which the firefighting crews dug 1000 miles of fireline through the 
Park and other activities that needed physical restoration. 

For the future, it seems to me there are three possible courses of 
action and variations on each of those. 

One would simply be to reauthorize the Youth Conservation 
Corps as it was in its heyday. SCA, as a contractor, ran YCC crews 
from 1971 to 1979. 
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A second might simply be to correct the mistake that was made, 
in my opinion, in the National and Community Service Act m not 
providing for a separate federal lands program. 

You will recall, Mr, Chairman, when the late Congressman Phil 
Burton and former Congi-essman John Sieberling and former Con- 
gressman Mo Udall were here. And this Committee attempted sev- 
eral times to convince the Senate and the Administration to sup- 
port a separate American Conservation Cor»ps that merged YOL. 
and the young adult conservation corps. 

When the National and Community Service Act was going 
through several other committees in Congress, I think, perhaps 
throulh oversight, perhaps through politics, federal land service 
was overlooked or given short shrift. I think that could be correct- 
ed although that would fall under the jurisdiction of other commit- 



It' might be best simply to take the original YCC legislation and 
start over, rev/rite a federal Youth Service Program on federal 
lands «nH take advantage of the fact that there are organizations 
now that didn't exist in 1971 and 1972 when that program came 
into effect, not simply reauthorize a brand-new federal bureaucra- 
cy. I don't think that's what's needed. . , ^ j , , , 

I think there are structures within each of the federal land-man- 
aging agencies and certainly a number of organizations, like the 
National Association of Service and Conservation Corps and the 
Student Conservation Association and other organizations, that 
could fill a major role in carrying out what is needed on the federal 
public lands. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[Prepared statement of Mr. Jarvis follows:] 

Statement of T. Destky Jarvis, Executive Vice President, Student 
Conservation Association 

Mr Chairman, and other distinguished members of the Subcommittee, I am T. 
Destry Jai^ir Executive Vice President of the Student Conservation Asso .at.on 
(SCA) a national, nonprofit, non-advocacy membership organization that carries out 
conser^aUon public service work in partnership with public land agencies wh le 
providing opportunities for meaningful experiences to anyone above the age of 16. 

coojerative partnership with the National P^r^Serv-ce. This year is also the 2 nth 
anniversarv of our cont nu ng cooperation with the U.S. Forest bervice, ana our 
?Oth annivLary with both th'e U.s'pish & Wildlife Service and the Bureau of Land 
Manairpment In 1989 we entered nto a new agency agreement with the U.S. iNavy 
for prSn of conse;vation volunteers on Nav'al installations, and have done so for 

'^During^these'sTyears, SCA has placed over 20,000 volunteers in literally thou- 
sands of project sites in all fifty states. SCA High School Work Groups have con- 
suucted portions of the Continental Divide Trail; restored native vegetation to High 
Sierra lake shores in Yosemite; built timber bridges in national forests from Mount 
Bake? n Washington to George Washington in Virginia; bui t backcountry handi- 
capped-access trS Yellowstone; revegetated the denuded Haze -Peterson tract at 
Ma'nassas'Battlefield; and have carried out hundreds °'\?l^'ifZtT^^^^^ 
maintenance assignments, disturbed site restorations, and timber and rock construe 

"xV/if ResZfeTss^stan^^^^^^^^ our largest program, has provided career- 
oriented hlternships for thousands of college students ^ecen graduates and o d^^^^ 
adults while providing the agency partners with h'ghly quahfied, fuU^ 
teers to fulfill their missions in research, resource management, visitor information 
and a variety of other tasks. 
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Resource Assistants have worked for a number of years on various endnntrPrpH 

e'aTVrexfr^ole' RA? hn.'l ""t'n' °' participating as a^nember'of'ateco'^erj 
r^ean r,^IJ, ■■^^ ha\e worlced on tiie desert tortoise, spotted owl, Puerto 

WithT^hP ^''r'^^u'^'' peregrine falcon, and other species. 

Within the High School and Resource Assistant Programs, SCA has served sevor 
t^^ A P?P"^f"°"«' '"'^'"ding high school groups with al heariSS te^n 
B o^b^in^S irrS4?^"^ '''''''' '''' Positions'^for^w^^eelc^'aTr- 

VVith the Forest Service, SCA operates the Campground Administration -,nd 
SbToSe^dTT '"r^-r developmentally delayed teens and spedal edu 
lliT '^uf'-fied leaders. The teens, while often gaining their first outdoor exneri- 
ences and significant opportunities for building self-esteem, perforni campground 
maintenance, cut firewood for campers, collect fees, and engage in c.her Si a" 

h.nH^n^rf Training Program is a tuition-based, five-day, 

hands-on { eld course in trai design, layout, maintenance, and construction dis 
turbed site/ecological restoration and revegetation; rustic timber and roc" construe 
t.on; hand tool use and maintenance; and backcountry campTg cookinr'and hfkTnc 
skills. In essence, all of the skills needed to conduct conse°va1 on se^L procram^ 
on public or private natural resource lands are taught in t^ Wilderness VoTk 
bkills Program Typical participants, in addition to all SCA adult leaders are 
TtoZlT^ '."'^ maintenance personnel. Youth Conservation Corpfgroup leaders 
state conserva^on corps supervisors, and state and local trail club leaders. 

t his year, bCA will publish the first national, comprehensive, scientificallv-ha<;pH 

an aid botTto =Ca" nl°^""' ""^ '''' P-ctTces Thl/wif be 

h,« in... c' 1 P "grams and to other agencies or organizations engaging in 
thib increasingly prevalent site restoration work b"*'"'!. m 

iCCnP,^ rrn^\.T^°' initiative is the Conservation Career Development Program 
^Mi^n'SPf ' u"""'"^ P^°P'^ °^ and women into the conser- 

of rscZl vtr hl 'Tf 't' ''"Perience not only of summer field internships but 
01 a school-year based tracking, counseling, mentoring, training, and communitv 

a^n^'';ycriVaSnce^°"^'^'- ^''^ -'-"ati'^n^ 

Amerkan""and''°N.^K.p'A'' ^"-^ °'' African-American, Hispanic-American. Asian- 
Thm^iirh • ' American professionals in the conservation work force, 

in the^Srogram commitment to recruited individuals who opt to continue 

in^on'"nr"'T^'^^/''^°.°''' students are recruited into CCDP in Newark, NJ, Wash- 
r^^u- > ■ San Francisco, CA, College students are recruited 

w,'fh°"'v?"^ ^'^''^ ^"""'^f • "'«P^"''= Association of Colleges, and other col- 
rrnP n.^r percentage of peop e of color in their student population. 

. P 1 P^"'? perform identical public service conservation work to other 
ve^oprnrptg^rs'rd'Lr'.t's"^^ ^^^'^^ °^ school-y^ar^areefd^e- 

be^^c^^s^^^^^^^^^ 

abifitv of n,nH'.'/°'''' on these lands that must be completed, outstrips the ava f 

A tLhpH t <?r/ ^^^'^^ ^eency share of the expenses of the program 

provide the Sub. ommiHr" • ' °f agency-by-agency profiles wfiich^ wil 

w^k which SPA ^r^'f"^^ '"'^ fu^'T. '=°'?P'ete picture of the complex and diverse 

ri„u u- u I •P.^'^^°™^ °", 'h'' federal public lands, including a series of bar 

fL^ant Prol'rnm?"' '^.t High School Work Group Ld Resource As- 

sistant Programs over the past ten years 

m.t^fll'lu"-^^*-^' H^'^*^ volunteers contributed 005,000 hours (conservative esti- 
mate) of their time to conservation public service with federal land managing agen- 

noTtr^ff \f- ^PP^^'mately four volunteer applications for each position, so there is 
?ecifve abou ^nLlirH'"''' volunteers ready to work on the public lands. We also 
r^V^Ll^ ^^""^ "l?."^ requests for volunteers than they can afford to 

cost-share with us on, so there is no lack of work to be done, 

fands\vHhinlnPh''"'i'"^ P'-"^'^!"" of volunteers is the lack of sufficient 

expenses """""^ P'*""''^ '° cost-share program 

Servic'^e'^a^rof^'thP '^V.^^^Ptio" .of a Portion of the cost-share of the National Park 
with n thi . „ 1 ^eencies derive their share of SCA program costs from 
budgets ^ operating, maintenance, research or resource management 
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In the case of the National Park Service, a substantial portion, but by no means 
all, of the National Park Service cost-share is derived from a line-item contained m 
their annual appropriation request to Congress. The National Park Service hne-item 
request for FY 1998 stands at $()87,000, the same as it has been for two years, and 
only a modest increase over the three years before that. .... i r 

While comparisons are always risky, and fraught with mtangibles, at least trom 
inside SCA, we believe that we provide both our constituent participants and our 
agency partners with the highest possible quality in our program relationships. 

STUDENT CONSERVATION ASSOCIATION & YOUTH CONSERVATION CORPS (YCC) 

First there is no comparison between SCA's Resource Assistant Program and 
YCC, since neiti er YCC nor its sister program, the Young Adult Conservation 
Corps, were orienced to career-related individual placements. All comparisons must 
be made between the SCA High School Work Groups and the YCC program. 

There has been a close relationship between SCA and the YCC since the inception 
of the Youth Conservation Corps program in the early 1970s. In fact the YCC can 
trace its origins to a campfire discussion in Olympic National Park in 19G9 when 
the late Senator Henry M, Jackson visited * SCA High School Work Group and got 
a first hand impression of the SCA Experience. 

L^enator Jackson told SCA Executive Director Jack Dolstad that he was modeling 
federal legislation after the SCA program, and even suggested that SCA consider an 
operating agreement with the federal agencies to run the new program when the 
legislation was enacted. , 

Although SCA declined his generous offer, we did proceed to run YCC programs 
in several national parks, including Olympic and Yellowstone National Parks, from 
1971-1979. as a contract operator to the National Park Service. In more recent 
years, including the 1992 field season, we have provided hands-on skills training to 
YCC crew leaders through our Wilderness Work Skills Training Program. 

Despite similarities, there remain major differences between SCA and YCC. These 
can be summarized as follows: 

1) Recruiting-^CA recruits and places on a national basis, not from among in- 
state/region youth as with most YCC programs. In fact, it is a basic requirement ot 
all SCA national high school programs that the participants selected for each pro- 
gram be as ethnically, socio-economically, and geographically diverse^ as^the appli- 
cant pool will allow.' A basic requirement is that all programs be oO-;)0% male- 
female, and with no two youth from the same school in the same group. 

A fundamental tenet of the SCA Experience is that the dynamics of the group--a 
diverse mix of strangers from widely varying backgrounds come together tor l-b 
weeks and part as lifelong friends— is a significant part of the overall learning expe- 
r ience 

2) Supervision^CA adult leaders are very carefully selected and are extremely 
qualified. We have a minimum age for leaders of 21, compared to 18 YLC. All 
SCA leaders are college graduates, and must come in with a minimum of lb hours 
Red Cross First Aid certification (supplemented by our in-house training). All leader 
applicant finalists undergo a minimum of five hour personal interview, often with a 
battery of SCA staff, and also must have their field skills checked out during our 
Work Skills training. We have dismissed potential leaders whose field performance 
does not match their written statements, ^ ^ ■ • 

8) Training— SCA High School Work Group leaders undergo a rigorous training 
program before they are allowed to lead our participants. This training includes two 
courses. The first is a three day orientation covering base camp operations, sa ety, 
first aid refresher, environmental education, emergency procedures, counseling, 
leadership, and project management, ^ . 

Second, the SCA Wilderness Work Skills Training Program lW\yo) is a require- 
ment for all SCA supervisors, SCA s training is more thorough and in-depth than is 
provided to most YCC crew leaders. Although some YCC leaders are now taking the 
WWS course, they still do not get training in such things as crisis management, 
counseling and environmental education. 

4) Project complexity— with SCA s long-standing technical expertise in a wide va- 
riety of outdoor projects, we are prepared to take on far more complex projects than 
are typically assigned to YCC programs. While both SCA and YCC crews have done 
excellent work in recreation-related trail and campground projects, SCA also has a 
long-established record of successful accomplishment in ecological and disturbed site 
restoration, erosion control, and site stabilization projects, as well as complex log 
structure construction. 
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J) Diversity—homogeneity is far greater in the YCC. For nearly 20 years, SCA has 
operated on urban recruiting program that has succeeded in bringing inner city 
youth, primarily people of color, into the SCA Experience at the high school level 
In addition, as mentioned earlier in this statement, we have operated a variety of 
special population positions at both the high school and college levels. 

Our newest program, the Conservation Career Development Program, is designed 
to develop a greater cadre of people of color in the conservation professional work 
force. CCDP is a year-round program for its participants, and includes both a 
summer internship program and a school-year (wet. nd) program that will provide 
the participants with all of the experience and ediuation necessary (as a supple- 
ment to their formal high school and college education) to make them the best 
qua ified applicants for entry-level conservation career jobs in either the federal 
public land agencies consei-vation nonprofits, or private natural recource companies 

5) Agency coordination—management of an SCA program is also far simpler for 
the agency than is YCC. With an SCA high school group, the agency site coordina- 
tor has only to work out the project sficcifications with SCA early in the field 
season, or even in the preceding winter, and can turn his/her attention elsewhere, 
with conridence that the work will be carried out in a highly competent manner. In 
contrast, YCC programs require constant agency supervision, often pulling key 
agency personnel away from other important tasks. At a time of declining personnel 
in the field, this added responsibility of YCC supervision can be burdensome. 
yrnn. continuum of experience— perhaps the greatest difference between SCA and 
YCC IS the vast range of opportunities available to the individual participant to 
tollow-up the SCA High School Work Group Program's outdoor/environmental edu- 
cation experience with more sophisticated, career-oriented experiences in other SCA 
programs. SCA s Resource Assistant Program is a full-time, 12-U) week, professional 
^inif/^^^^P ^ conservation agency. 70% of our Resource Assistants (1100 in 
lyyi) go on to pursue a career in the conservation field. 

In summary, while there are similarities, in that both SCA and YCC youth are 
performing public service work on the public lands, the greater sophistication and 
capabilities of the SCA program, coupled with the large share of private sector fund- 
ing which our programs being with Ihem, create an enormous dissimilarity, 

THE FUTURE OK CONSERVATION SERVICE ON THE FEDERAL I^NDS 

In the course of 35 years of conservation service on the public lands, SCA has ex- 
periencea extraordinary succesH, and is proud of its many accomplishments. Our 
?.voA P**^J^^^' ^^^^ was management of the Grtrater Yellowstone Recovery Corps 
r a ^hree-year project in cooperation with the National Park Service and U.S. 
i-orest Service. GYRC carried out a wide variety of restoration projects in Yellow- 
stone and Grand Teton National Parks and the six surrounding national forests 
"^nvoo damage done by the fires and fire-fighting of 1988. 

OYRL put G48 volunteers, carrying out 100,000 hours of service, in 87 project field 
i 'u aow^ volunteers, from 4G states, restored more than 100,000 feet of trail, re- 
built bS burned bridges, and completed numerous erosion control and revecetation 
projects. 

Despite our successes, SCA remains a relatively small program, constantly reeling 
from the budget cuts experienced by the federal agencies, and our own need to raise 
ever increasing matching funds from the private sector. 

A substantially reorganized federal lands conservation service program— a pro- 
gram with stable, increased funding that relies on partnerships with nonprofit orga- 
nizations, including SCA— is vitally needed. 

Perhaps the simplest thing that could be done would be to reauthorize the YCC 
program ad it existed in the 1970s. If we had it to do over again. Congress and the 
public constituencies for the YCC should never have allowed the original authoriza- 
tion to sunset. 

However, I believe that various events, including both the growth in size and so- 
phistication of bCA, the emergence of more than 70 State and local service and con- 
servation corps during the 1980s, and the advent of the American Conservation 
Corps title of the National and Community Service Act have rendered this action 
moot, and a far more creative response is warranted today. 

When Congress enacted the National & Community Service Act of 1990, with the 
newly-created American Conservation Corps as a separate title, the federal lands 
were left out. While I don't purport to have all of the answers, or even to second 
guess the Members of Congress who made this decision, I find it inexplicable that 
conservation public service on the federal public lands seems to have fallen through 
the proverbial crack. 
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One solution would be to amend the National & Ojmmunity Sen..^^^^^^^^ 
'^jfSc L'ndfThirS'be' tSh a We^^^^^^ wTh - amount 

«t'^i^r^l?H^r^st^a^sM 

T^^^^^^^^ - re-- 
rants of vex; and the Young Adolt Consemtion Corps (YACCl, with it. om 

'"l?.'Efil3 frnSf J™g'™'"Snt,mpl.t.d. it should b. on. that e<phdtl, 

ss5£Ha&i^r.?rtr^^^^^^^ 

3i::%^oSossaKH» 

of new initiative. Prrtne:^ '^.f^^}f, ^ \ rZrf^CA ako orovide high quality expe- 
such groups, that although quite different from bCA, also proviae nign h ^ , 
riences for individuals and quality assistance f°r «f(,C programs in the early 1980s, 

additional funding and a new afhoriza ion or work on t^^^^ 

could and should make provision for applicability to state ana locai serviLc 

TntnclS, Mr. Chairman, the Student Conservation Assodati^^^^ ready will- 
ing, and able to Sngage in a far larger program °n the federal P^j?,"^^ Jif^i^^g 
X^^^o.^^. ^^^A^^ evtr increaf. 
'"^Th"outnSorA^LSs'.a'altrisingnumber^^ 

work hard as volunteers on conservation projects, and to ^^^^^^P"^^^^^^ to 

^accomplishment., and self-esteem -^^^^^^^^^^ 

working with you in the future as we pursue the goal ot greaier vui 

on the federal public lands. 

Mr. KOSTMAYER. Mr. Jarvis, what do you see f ^he fund^f^gj 

differences between the two organizations, the SCA and the xk^k.. 
I understand the YCC operates primarily on federal-— 
Mr. Jarvis. As do we. Our program is primarily on federal lands 

^^'tM^k there are a number of contrasts, one simply in the types 
of leaSs All of our crew leaders, all of our ^^^^^f' 
lege graduates, they all come to the program with P^f^ experience 
Lnd youth leadership, prior experience in environmental education 
and receive before being allowed to supervise a program, extensive 
Remedial tr^^^^^ in fi?st aid and youth counseling and m work 
skills and project management. 

Mr. KOSTMAYER. But it serves really— ^„ re- 

Mr Jarvis It serves the same constituency. Except that we re 
cruit on a national^asis. Whereas, most YCC crews, m any given 
focation, were typically youth from the surrounding region if not 

%^ K^SifE^ Well, are you saying that your supervisors have 
to be college graduates? 

Mr. Jarvis, Our supervisors, yes. vpp 

Mr KOSTMAYER. Well, that's quite different from the YCC 

Mr Jarvis Correct, Tm drawing a contrast. 

Mr. KostLyer. So it's really a very different constituency, not 
the same constituency. 
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Mr. Jarvis. No. The participants are not college graduates, but 
the supervisors 

Mr. KosTMAYER I Understand. But the supervisors in YCC need 
not be college graduates. 
Mr. Jarvis. That's correct. 

Mr. KOSTMAYER The supervisors in your program need to be. 
Mr. Jarvis. That's _orrect. 

rr.fl'J^^^I'^^^^.- ^«'r.'n- ^^^^^ ^^at your supervisors are your 
constituents, as Mr. Williams is a constituent of the YCC program 
you serve very different constituencies; you serve college graduates.' 

Mr. JARVIS. JNo, I don t put it that way 

Mr. KOSTMAYER. Well, I know you don't. 

Mr. Jarvis. Who we serve are our young people, the high school 
age program participants. We serve them through our employees 
who are our supervisors. f j , 

Mr. KosTMAYER. What kind of people are they? 

Mr. Jarvis. The constituents or the supervisors'? 

Mr. KOSTMAYER. The constituents. We know what kind of people 
the supervisors are. pcupic 

Mr. Jarvis. We recruit in 20,000 high schools across the country 
We recruit in two means. i-uunnj,. 

One is by publishing, which I can supply for the record, a listing 
of our programs with the application mat>3rial bound into the 
/ J distributed through high school guidance coun- 

selors and science teachers. And we put up posters in high schools; 
we give presentations in classrooms 

YCC^'reaS''''''''' '"^^''^ '^""^ ^'""^^ °^ ^''^^ 

Mr. Jarvis. 20 years ago, we did a survey of our participate pool 
and found we were not reaching a good solid ethnic, demographic 
mix. bo we 

Mr. KOSTMAYER. What were you reaching? 

Mr. Jarvis. We were reaching essentially middle class America. 

We began, at that point, 20 years ago, an urban recruiting pro- 
gram in which we sent our employees into inner city urban hieh 
schools to do face-to-face classroom presentations and recruiting, 
meet with students individually, meet with families individually 
and recruit into the SCA program for our urban high school pro- 
gram a solid demographic mix of citizenry of the United States 

And over the years, largely through private funding, with very 
htt e federal funding-in many cases federal agencies would not 
cost-share our urban program because they felt they would not get 
an equal level of work out of the program-but through privlte 
funding and where it was available, so we moved it around the 
country from time to time, we ran our urban programs with stu- 
dents from inner city Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Seat- 
and AtlS' °'^' ^^nver. New York, Boston, Washington, D.C., 

And where the private funding was available, we recruited in 
those cities. We put those young people to work in the public lands, 
wifh^ft p c " programs this year in Atlanta, working 
^1 J ^^■''1'''? °" Chattahoochee National Forest; in 
Seattle, wcrking with the Forest Service on 
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Mr. KosTMAYER. Well, would you say that your serve underprivi^ 
leged or poor minority youngsters to the same extent that YLC 
does, or to a greater degree or to a lesser degree? 

Mr. Jarvis. I don't have YCC statistics in my mmd. 

They did recruit on a state-by-state basis. And in those states 
that have that kind of a mix in the population Fm sure they serve 

that population. , . .1 i i 

In our program we serve the underprivileged lower-economic 

scale individuals in our urban program. And a year ago 

Mr. KosTMAYER. Your urban program constitutes what portion ot 

your total program? . , 

Mr. Jarvis, Well, of the high school program, it s roughly ten 

percent. There's no , 

Mr. KOSTMAYER. And the other 90 percent is what.'' 
Mr. Jarvis. The other 90 percent? 

Mr. KosmAYER. The other 90 percent are drawn from where.'' 
Mr Jarvis. From the recruiting that is derived through the na- 
tional recruiting effort through these 20,000 high schools that we 
recruit through. ... , , 

Mr. KosTMAYER. But they're not inner city high schools.'' 
Mr. Jarvis. They are every kind of high school. 

The c.':ference is the . 1 ■ j r j- 

Mr. KOSTMAYER. What I'm trying to get at is some kind ot dis- 
tinction between the folks that you serve and the folks that the 
YCC serves, if there is a distinction. . 

Mr. Jarvis. Well, I don't think in general that there is a signifi- 
cant distinction in the profile of the student as they come into the 
program, except to say that, because of the continuum ot experi- 
ence that we offer, we are attracting people that are attracted to 
the environment with the potential for following it as a career. 

Now that is not the emphasis of the high school program. But 
participants who come into the program at the high school age are 
encouraged to go on and apply for a college age position in our pro- 
gram later on. . . 

So that, as I said, 70 percent go on to a career in the conserva- 
tion field. . ^. 

Mr KosTMAYER. Do you think there are differences in your cost 
effectiveness— well, maybe you could speak to your cost effective- 
ness as opposed to YCC s. . v ■ • 
Mr. Jarvis. I think they're, on a per-participant basis, approxi- 
mately the same, the difference being that YCC was 100 percent 
federally funded and we're about 40 percent privately funded and 
60 percent federally funded for each individual. 
Mr. KOSTMAYER. Okay. , . . r 
Ms Selz, I wanted to ask you, you've talked about many ot the 
various Youth Conservation programs throughout the country at 
both the state and local level. 

Do you think that currently these programs can adequately serve 
the needs without the presence of a federal program for tederal 
lands like the YCC? 
Ms. Selz. Could they independently? 
Well, obviously not, sir. 

The state and local Corps operate, to a small extent, on tederal 
public lands. But basically they work in state parks and torests and 
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m city areas, in urban parks, such as the Philadelphia Ranger 
Corps which targets its efforts to Fairmount Park within the City 
of Philadelphia. 

Single-handedly, no, the state and local Corps would require con- 
siderable enhancement financially and in terms of numbers. But 
they certainly could be an up-and-running existing vehicle for 
working on federal lands. 

Mr. KosTMAYER. Ms. Rosenberry, you gave a figure, I think, of 
$1-21, $1.21 worth of conservation work for every YCC dollar spent. 

Agriculture and Interior have given higher figures— $1.48 and 
up. 

Ms. Rosenberry. Right. 

And, as I stated, those figures were from the 1970s. Mv figure 
was $1.21 when the program has both a state grant and a federal 
component and during its early days. That has increased steadily 
as the program has become more productive and has become more 
established. 

And it's also higher now from any studies of the existing state 
and local programs. 

Mr. KosTMAYER. In general, what sources of federal funding are 
currently available to the states and local governments for the 
kinds of programs you talked about in your testimony? 

Ms. Rosenberry. Very little. 

Some programs now are able to tap some Job Training Partner- 
ship Act funds, as Kathleen mentioned, and some community de- 
velopment block grant funds. But that's about the extent of the 
federal support that they can get. 

And none of that would come through the resource agencies that 
would have the conservation work that needs to be done. 

Mr. KOSTMAYER. Do you want to speak to that, Ms. Selz? 

Ms. Selz. Right now. Peg just reiterated the two primary sources. 
Some of the 

Mr. KOSTMAYER. What does that come to— any idea? The JTP 
and the CDBG funding? 

Ms. Selz. Right now — there have been some considerable budget 
cuts at the state level. And, as I look at the profile of existing 
Corps, before this new infusion of federal funding, I figure there's 
about $100 million nationwide. 

I would estimate that no more than 20 percent of that, at the ab- 
solute top, are dollars that have some kind of federal origin, be 
they JTPA, CDBG or access to perhaps some trails money by state 
transportation agencies. It is still a modest amount. 
^ If any of the Corps directors here have a more specific estimate, 
I'd appreciate hearing it. 

Mr. Bernheimer. California has far less than that. 

Ms. Selz. Well, no, some of the local Corps depend rather simifi- 
cantly on JTPA, so I'm 

Mr. Slobig. Percentage wise, in the aggregate, $100 million 

tJ^a* Kostmayer. Well, they may get a large percentage from 
JTPA but it s not a lot of money. 

Ms. Selz. Right. 

Mr. Slobig. We heard from Mr. Bernheimer that $51 million out 
of that $100 million is in California alone. 
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Mr. Bernheimer. The only federal money that would be in that 
is any reimbursement we've done to federal agencies, and their 
total reimbursement is five million dollars. 

So we're probably looking at— if a million dollars comes out of 
transfers, that's probably it. Maybe one million of the $50 million. 

Mr. KosTMAYER. So funding remains the key. 

Ms. Selz. Mr. Chairman, we can certainly get you a more accu- 
rate answer to that question. 

Mr. KosTMAYER. We'd appreciate that. 

Ms. Selz. We'll be doing a survey very, very soon to get basehne 
data before the federal money hits in June. 

Mr. KOSTMAYER. Well, I want to thank all of the witnesses very 
much. 

Mr. Jarvis. 

Mr. Jarvis. If I may respond to a question that you asked ot the 
Park Service earlier in this hearing, when the legs were cut out 
from under the YCC funding by the Reagan Administration m the 
mid-1980s, the Park Service was told that if it wanted to sustain a 
YCC program, it would have to take that money out of other exist- 
ing accounts. 

And, as you know, the Park Service budget is a line item ac- 
count, for the most part, except for what's called the ONPS, Oper- 
ations of the National Park System account, which is a large unit 
by unit of the Park System Operating account. 

And some parks chose to maintain a YCC program out of their 
allocation from the ONPS account, but very few. They felt that it 
was competing directly with line items for maintenance, line items 
for resource management, line items for research, line items for 
visitor education and interpretation. 

And, unless there is a specific line item once again for YCC or 
anything like that, it will never come back to the level at which it 
operated in the 1970s. Because it will always be out-competed, in 
their internal priority-setting— not in importance, not in signifi- 
cance to the greater good of the country, but in their internal pri- 
ority-setting, it will never come out sufficiently tied to go back to 
that level of funding again. So the Congress is going to have to tell 
them in a specific authorization with a specific appropriation that 
that needs to be done, or it just won't happen. 

Mr. KOSTMAYER. Well, that's our intention. 

I appreciate your testimony. I appreciate the testimony of all the 
witnesses. 

Thank you very much. 

The Subcommittee stands adjourned. 

[Whereupon, the above-entitled proceeding was adjourned at 
11:08 a.m.] 
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The Honorable Peter H. Koslmayer 
Chairman 

Subcommittee on Bnergy and Environment 
of the Insular A/fairs Committee 
United States House of Representatives 
Washington. H.C. 

Dear Mr. Chairman: 



During the testimony of our Chairm.m, Pete McCloskey, before 
your Subcommittee on March 31, 1992, he was asked how much flexibility 
the Commission has in making Subtitle C (American Conservation and 
Youth Service Corps) grant awards to States and Indian tribes. Since we 
had not made any decisions on corps applications at that time, Mr. 
McCloskey responded that we would be in a better position to answer that 
question after we had completed our award process That has now 
happened, and accordingly we would like to submit the following answer 
to your question for the record. 

The response we received to our request for applications under 
Subtitle C was extensive. Altogether, 46 States (indudmg the District of 
Columbia), 21 Indian tribes, three territories and nine local organizations 
applied. After an extensive review that utilized outside reviewers, the 
Board awarded grants to corps in 25 States as well as five operated by 
Indian tribes. Because of the level of funding appropriated for Subtitle C 
in fiscal year 1992 ($22.5 million), the Board was not able to award grants 
to a number of promising proposals, and made reduced awards to others. 

Our awards were announced on June 8, 1992. The Board has 
adopted a policy that allows unsuccessful applicants to request 
reconsideration, and, to date, one State has requested reconsideration 
under Subtitle C Our policy provides that if the Board decides to reverse 
its decision, it will look to see if there is any money left in the relevant 
Subtitle allocation. If there is not (as is the case in Subtitle C), the Board 
will then consider whether there is sufficient money left in the 
discretionary funds account. If not, the Board will consider allocating 
funds during the next fiscal year. 
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The American Conservation and Youth Service Corps provisions 
contained in the National dud Community Service Act of 1990 (Public I.aw 
101-610, as amended) are quite detailed and contain numerous 
requirements, Although this has the beneficial effect of giving clarity and 
content to our program, it has the negative effect of curtailing Commission 
discretion and initiative in some cases. As an example, the Act authorizes 
Commission funding for year-round and summer corps that are full-time, 
but not part-time. We have received a number of comments and requests 
from corps that would like funding for part-time corps. We are not 
authorized to fund such programs under oiu: legislation. There are 
pending, however, proposed amendments to our Act that would, among 
other things, authorize funding for part-time corps (S. 2621). Another 
example of lack of flexibility is the provision in our legislation that 
requires post-service benefits for all participants. Most corps that operate 
Summer programs have not provided post-service benefits for summer 
participants, since their service with the corps is only for a few monlI\s. 
Summer corps ha\'e had to alter their programs in order to be eligible to 
apply for funding. 

Since thi<^ is our first year of operation, the lk>ard has not 
consiaered whether it should request additional changes in the statutory 
requirements related to Subtitle C. After we have had an opporturuly to 
evaluate the performance of the programs that we ha\'e funded, we may 
wish to consider whether greater flexibility is called for. 



Sincerely, ■ ^' 

.' Catherine Milton 
Executive Director 
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July 24, 1992 

The Honorable Peter H. Kostmayer 
Chairman _ . 

subcommittee on Energy and the Environment 
coimittee on Interior and Insular Affaire 
U.S. House of Reprefientatives 
Washington, D,c. 20515 

Dear Mr. chairman: 

I apoloaize for the delay in responding to your question 
iegS^ding the amount of federal funding that youth service 
and conservation corps receive. As promised I included 
^at question in our annual survey of the NASCC membership, 
^^ny of the 65 corps programs have not yet returned their 
completed surveys, so at this point I am only ;;^i?,^o share 
information on 23 urban corps or roughly half of the local 
corps in existence. These 23 corps are funded for a total 
of 2,851 corpsmember slots annually approximately m of 
the Estimated total number of slots in youth corps programs 
nationwide. These 23 corps report total funding of 
$29,187,000 with $3,656,610 or 12.5% PJu- ^^rn.v^^ 

federal sources, JTPA and CDGB. I expect that this figure 
fairly accurately represents the federal funding status of 
all urban eorps. 

However, it is the statewide conservation corps which have 
the bulk of the corpsmember slots in the country. I regret 
that we do not have sufficient rssponses from the 20 
statewide corps to make even a ballpark estimate of thetr 
level of federal funding. I shall convey this information 
to you just as soon as possible. 



Sincerely, 




Kathleen Selz 
Executive Director 
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